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THE PROBABLE FUTURE RATES OF INTEREST. 


The gold discoveries of 1848 were followed by twenty-five 
years of unprecedented activity in commerce and manufac- 
tures, and of. unprecedented investments in public works, 
notably railroads, in all parts of the world. Of the 182,690 
miles of railroad in existence at the beginning of 1876, 
158,588 had been constructed subsequent to 1850. During 
the same twenty-five years, enormous amounts of moneyed 
capital were borrowed for National outlays and expenditures, 
It is true that a considerable portion of these National bor- 
rowings were for railroad construction, but a large portion 
went into war expenditures, or supplied extravagances of 
governments which their administrators did not find it expe- 
dient to provide for by taxation. One result, and a very 
conspicuous one, of these features of the situation from 1848 
to 1873, was a rate of interest which was very high as com- 
pared with the general rate from the pacification of Europe 
in 1815 to 1848. Since 1873, the rate of interest has been 
largély and steadily falling. Will it fall still further, and, if 
not, will it long remain at its present low figure, or may 
another rise in it be reasonably expected? Directly, these 
questions most vitally and practically concern the two great 
classes of borrowers and lenders. Indirectly, they affect other 
classes and interests. Especially do they affect the market 
value or price of real estate, which term embraces and cov- 
ers the bulk of human possessions. If the ordinary rate of 
annual interest is three percentum, a parcel of real estate 
which yields a net annual revenue of three hundred dollars, 
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will sell for ten thousand, but if the ordinary rate of interest 
is six per centum, the same parcel will sell for only five 
thousand dollars. The same principle applies to unproductive 
real estate, which is speculatively held for a market hoped 
for at a future date. The present price, which it is prudent to 
pay for a sum expected to be realized at some time more 
or less remote, depends, of course, wholly upon the prevail- 
ing rate of interest. 

The aggregate of the National debts of the world, as given 
in detail in the Westminster Review, for January, 1876, has 
been, at various dates, as follows: 


Saneres PE PERE Te TE OO ERE EN TERT 
8,655,000,000 


Of the aggregate debts of 1820, the British debt was 
$ 4,510,000,000. The increase of the total from 1820 to 1848 
was trifling. From 1848 to 1870, which was the great era of 
creating National debts, the increase was 124 per cent., and 
amounted to the sum of $10,900,000,000. Of course, the 
resulting absorption of capital was not quite so great as that 
figure would indicate, as many National bonds, especially 
those of Turkey and of some South American countries, were 
disposed of below their nominal values. But, with all allow- 
ances, the absorption of capital was enormous. 

The rate of increase from 1870 to 1875 was at a much 
diminished rate, and would have been still less, if a debt of 
$1,000,000,000 had not been forced upon France by the 
German war fine. Since 1875, the only increase worthy of 
note, has been in the Russian debt under the exigencies of 
the Turkish war. 

No such opportunity for lending money upon new creations 
of Nationa] debts, nor any approximation to it, is possible 
within the next twenty-five years. The only important 
country in Europe not already loaded down to the water's 
edge by debt is Germany. Mexico and the South American 
countries are in the same condition, or in the worse condi- 
tion of absolute and avowed insolvency. India, the only 
Asiatic country which has a regular financial system, has now 
a foreign debt, the interest upon which is all the strain upon 
its industrial resources which they can bear. There is danger 
that the United States will lack the wisdom and firmness 
to reduce its debt, but there is no probability that it will be 
increased. In fact, any settled policy of increasing it could 
have no other effect or real object than that of causing it 
to be finally repudiated. In no part of the world, in short, 
unless it is in Germany -and in the British colonies, do we 
find a possibility of an increase of public debts. There is no 
present probability of it except in the British colonies. The 
traditions of Prussia, the governing State in Germany, are 
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all opposed to debts. Frederick the Great, following the 
example of his father, left behind him, not debts, but accu- 
mulations of hard money, and it is in accordance with these 
traditions that the German Government kas a well-filled war 
chest in the tower of Spandau. The British colonies, which 
are great and flourishing, especially those in Australia. are 
both able and willing to incur augmented debts, and will 
certainly push borrowing as far as they can. They naturally 
get their financial ideas from London, where the doctrine, 
very profitable to British bankers, has been held and taught 
since Wm. Pitt’s day, that the primary object of Governments 
is to create debts, and that the glory of nations consists of 
only two elements, the magnitude of the annual interest 
which they agree to pay, and the regularity with which they 
pay it. Under such teachings, the British colonies will travel 
very quickly over the short road to the maximum of debts 
which they can carry. Our Canadian neighbors, with resources 
less elastic and progressive than are found in Australia, are 
near the end of that journey, if they have not already 
reached it. 

But if those who will have loanable capital to dispose of 
in the future, cannot expect to find such an outlet for it in 
National borrowings as they have found since 1848, it is not 
at all impossible that the outlet in industrial developments 
and in public works may continue as great as it has been, 
or even become greater. Of course, public works can no 
longer be stimulated as they have been by the use of National 
credit, but there are other forms of credit which may be 
found equally available. The temper of mankind is for the 
moment depressed, and little inclined to enterprises of any 
kind, but it has been in that depressed condition for a good 
while, and is certain to change in due time. When it does 
change, we shall be surprised to see how quickly the now 
current ideas and theories will be abandoned. Those who 
say that there have been so many railroads built in the 
United States that no more can be needed for a generation, 
may say, tomorrow, that the utmost accumulations of a gen- 
eration will be inadequate to supply the Trans-Mississippi 
country with the railroads it imperatively requires, and that 
the wants of Mexico of the same kind are also indefinitely 
great. Schemes of investment and development are at this 
very moment being discussed in Paris and London, more 
than sufficient, if any considerable portion of them are 
adopted, to swallow up all the disposable capital of those 
great money centers. The English talk of opening a new 
cotton region in Soudan, by railroads, and of penetrating 
the center of Africa by the same instrumentality from its 
eastern coast. The French are ambitious of striking South, 
fifteen hundred miles, from their Algerian coast to Timbuc- 
too. The whole of Turkey, European and Asiatic, is being 
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prospected for railroad routes. It does not seem doubtful 
that the English will find a new route to India by a line 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates and down the 
valley of that river to the Persian Gulf. Austria has already 
commenced upon the works which are to connect its railroad 
system with the Agean Sea. India needs more railroads and 
so does Australia. China has now absolutely none, and 
refuses to allow any to be built, but public policies, even in 
that region of fixed institutions, are liable to be changed. 
Railroads are needed there and would be profitable to those 
who might be permitted to construct them. Russia urgently 
requires a vast addition to its railroad system in order to 
consolidate its Asiatic empire, and will contrive some way to 
procure the means, even if the credit of its Government is 
less available for the purpose than heretofore. 

Thus far, it is only a comparatively insignificant portion 
of the surface of the earth which has been brought within 
the conditions and supplied with the mecessary works of an 
advanced civilization. Not only are canals and railroads 
lacking, but innumerable cities exist in which there are no 
works for the supply of water or gas. Even in Europe, the 
street railroad is almost wholly unknown. Everywhere there 
are deserts to be reclaimed by irrigation or forest cultiva- 
tion, marshes to be drained, and rich lands to be protected 
against the inundations of rivers, or of the sea. At the 
present moment, capital seems to be superabundant, but it 
will seem less so when the pendulum swings the other way, 
and when the humor of mankind, no longer gloomy, shall 
again become hopeful and buoyant. . 

It is with loanable capital as it is with commodities, that 
a fall in price brings it within the reach of new customers 
and multiplies the demand. Railroad loans came to an end 
when the rate of interest on such loans ranged from eight 
to ten per cent. per annum, but it is not necessary that the 
rate should fall to one, or two, or three per cent. before 
such loans will again become practicable. Works which run 
into insolvency, with an eight per cent. rate of interest, may 
be reasonably profitable with a five per cent. rate. Holders 
of loanable capital may not get the extraordinary return for 
it which they enjoyed from 1848 to 1873, but they need not 
fear that it will sink to one per cent. per annum, as it did 
in Holland at the epoch of the tulip mania. Too much of 
the world has now been opened to commerce, enterprise and 
development, to admit the possibility of that until some 
period indefinitely remote. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


The French customs returns for 1878 have just been pub- 
lished. The figures are as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Articles of food 
RE nee ee een eee rere eer tre ee 450,355,200 
PN igs ns ocasadiecnckatoeuaacacmesdeDebenencsaus 89,420, 
Other articles : 43,751,400 


$ 892, 194,800 


EXPORTS 
ONION oo iia Ocicccdis steedamdatinstceeseedasenabaene $ 373,428,400 
Articles of food and raw materials «+. 204,173,000 
CE Ii. a.6 cs ic Sigs PRCEGNAANESESR EERE ARORA 36,360,000 


$673,961,400 
ROE: GE TN yc icdacanmsnncsiescseucensnatauidaaees 218,233,400 

As France has not increased its foreign debt during the 
year, the excess of its imports may be taken to represent the 
profits of its foreign trade, including the income on invest- 
ments of French capital in foreign countries. As we have 
often before explained, it depends altogether upon the fact 
whether a country is in debt, collectively or individually, to 
other countries, whether an excess of exports or of imports is 
a healthy indication. While, therefore, the excess of imports 
is a sign of prosperity in France, with no increase of its 
debt to other countries to offset it, so, on the other hand an 
excess of exports is equally a sign of prosperity in the United 
States, our foreign debt being known to be large, and the 
extinguishment of it which has been going on, rapid. 

In the French imports of food, breadstuffs figure for 116 
millions of dollars; oleaginous fruits and seeds for thirty- 
one millions; sugar for twenty-two millions; coffee for 
twenty-two millions ; cattle for forty-eight millions. In the 
imports of raw materials, peltries figure for thirty-two mil- 
lions; wool for sixty-nine millions ; silk for seventy-five mil- 
lions ; cotton for thirty-nine millions : timber for thirty-three 
millions; coal for thirty-three millions. In the imports of 
manufactures, cotton yarn figures for nine millions ; woolen 
yarn for four millions; silk goods for eight millions; cotton 
stuffs for fourteen millions; woolen stuffs for fourteen mil- 
lions ; machinery for eight millions. 

Among the exports of manufactures, silk goods figure for 
fifty-six millions ; woolen stuffs for sixty-three millions ; cot- 
ton goods for twelve millions ; woolen yarn for eight mil- 
lions ; dressed skins (leather) for eighteen millions ; leathern 
goods for thirty millions; jewelry for twelve millions; tools 
and hardware for fourteen millions; mercery, buttons, and 
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turnery for twenty-nine millions; ready-made clothing for 
seventeen millions. Among the exports of food and raw 
materials, refined sugar figures for twenty-seven millions ; 
wines for forty-two millions; spirits for thirteen millions; 
butter for seventeen millions ; silk for twenty-eight millions ; 
cotton for sixteen millions. 

The striking feature of this statement is, on the one hand, 
the difference between the amount of manufactures imported 
and exported, showing an excess of exports of 284 millions of 
dollars ; and on the other hand, the excess of 495 millions in 
the aggregate imports over exports of food and raw materials. 

The imports are of crude products, while the exports are 
of products largely increased in value by French labor. 

As compared with 1877, the French imports show a gain of 
158 millions of dollars, and the exports a decline of thirteen 
millions, making an excess in the balance of imports in 1878 
over 1877 of 171 millions; the excess of imports over exports 
in 1877, having been only forty-seven millions, as against 
218 millions in 1878. . 

In comparison with the foregoing table of French exports 
and imports, we give the following totals of the foreign 
trade of Great Britain, for the same year, 1878. It is not 
classified like the French statement, but we will give some 
of its most important elements: 


DIES 555 sina b aed on venes Na ceagmnemhesenendoiinchewesaed $ 1,830,298, 100 
964,021,700 


Excess of imports..... ceccccce 


Of the total imports, food and beverages figured for 839 
millions of dollars, divided into animal food 201 millions; 
vegetable food 447 millions; beverages forty-one millions ; 
tea, coffee, and cocoa 140 millions. Tobacco figured for 
eighteen and a half millions. Textile materials for manutfac- 
tures figured for 351 millions; namely, cotton for 168 mil- 
lions; flax, hemp, and jute for forty-three millions ; silk for 
eighteen millions; and wool for 123 millions. The metals 
figured for sixty-seven millions; manufactured articles for 
only thirty-four millions ; hides and leather for sixteen mil- 
lions ; linseed and rape for thirty-two millions; and wood, 
hewn and sawn, for sixty-six millions. 

Of the total exports of British produce, textile fabrics 
figured for 465 millions; namely, cotton goods 315 millions ; 
linen and jute goods forty-six millions ; silk goods only three 
millions; woolen goods ninety-eight millions. Paper and 
books figured for eleven millions; metals and minerals for 
150 millions ; miscellaneous articles for fifty millions. 

Of foreign and colonial produce, articles of food and con- 
sumption figured for seventy millions; and miscellaneous 
(including raw materials for textile manufacture, metals, 
hides, etc.) for 190 millions. 
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The aggregate foreign trade of Great Britain is shown, as 
above, to be $2,794,319,800, while that of France is 
$1,566,156,200, or but little more than half as large. The 
excess of imports over exports in Great Britain is nearly 
three times as large as that of France, namely, 866 millions 
of dollars against 218 millions. British foreign trade brings 
back, therefore, a larger per centage of profit than Freneh 
‘foreign trade. Relatively speaking, however, the French 
return is far more satisfactory to the nation concerned 
than the English, for while, as we shewed above, the 
excess of imports over exports in France was 171 mil- 
lions of dollars greater than 1877. The same excess in 
England was 111 millions /ess than 1877. Thus_ while 
French trade has gained heavily English trade has declined 
hardly less heavily. When the circumstances affecting 
the two nations during the past ten years are considered, 
this change of relative prosperity becomes all the more strik- 
ing. While France, since 1870, has spent some seven or 
eight milliards (1,400 to 1,600 millions of dollars) in war 
expenses and war indemnity paid to Germany, and has rev- 
olutionized its entire political system, Great Britain has been 
manufacturer and money lender to all the world, with no war 
expenses, and with no trouble except of a domestic character. 
It is the candidly avowed opinion of many leading English 
writers, that the national prosperity of the country has 


reached its highest point, and that-nothing but emigration, 
reduced cost of production and living, and new markets, can 
prevent a steady and serious decline. 

In support of this statement we will cite two authorities, 
neither of whom can be lightly regarded, one Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, one of the editors of the London Times, whose 
article in the December number of the Fortnightly Review on 


” 


“the Migration of Centers of Industrial Energy” we referred 
toin the January number of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, (p. 492) 
and the other the Zconomist of January 25th, in an article on 
the Foreign Trade of 1878 as compared with that of 1877. 

Mr. Courtney, after speaking of the increased cost of getting 
coal in England, and of the dependence of the country on it 
for prosperity, says: 

“We must not be content with soft words in this matter. 
The thirty millions and more of people living in the United 
Kingdom do not find their food within these islands. If the 
wall of brass were created which Bishop Berkley suggested, 
so that we become insulated from the rest of the world, we 
should speedily be reduced to starvation; nor would the 
result be different even though sufficent notice were given 
of the change to enable producers to turn from working for 
an export trade to working for home consumption. Our pop- 
ulation has grown up because we, of all nations of the world, 
have at our command the accumulated power of ages, which 
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mechanical science has taught us to make our slave. We 
have brought from other nations their raw products—from 
the United States their cotton, wool from Australia, metallic 
ores from all parts of the earth, and have supplied our store 
of force to convert these imports into forms suitable to the 
use of man, and have re-exported the result even to the 
countries from which the first material came, receiving in 
exchange all commodities, food being foremost among them, 
which supply the necessities or enhance the comforts of 
life. . . . In this, and no other way under a system of 
unfettered freedom must our industries multiply, until the 
increasing difficulty of obtaining our motive power so 
enhances the cost of the commodities we produce, that our 
customers can no longer offer an adequate recompense for 
this production, or until the conditions of development of one 
or more other nations enable them to use their reserved 
stores of power so as to underbid us. Both these things may 
come together. At the time that we are compelled to enhance 
our prices to make up for the increased cost of getting coal, 
the United States may be enabled to put their commodities 
in the market at cheaper rates than we had been accustomed 
to receive ; and if ‘these phenomena do not happen together, 
no long interval will separate them. . . . . Our country 
will, without doubt, be always a place of pilgrimage for civi- 
lized nations; but if it is destined to become again a land 
of agriculture we cannot believe that the pursuit of agricul- 
ture would maintain the population it now supports. 

Who can expect masses of men to submit without a struggle 
to the truth that their labor has ceased to become profitable 
in the scene where they have been accustomed to pursue it; 
and that they must expatriate themselves if, like their fathers 
before them, they would found households of their own, and 
dying, leave their children to occupy their places in the fam- 
ily of man? There must be much resistance, manifold recrim- 
inations, struggles and contentions. I trust that the spirit of 
wisdom may prevail to lead this ancient nation of ours 
through the trials that are in store for it; and I say this the 
more fervently because I cannot disguise from myself the con- 
viction that this century can scarcely pass away without some 
of them being experienced.” 

The passage in the LZconomist is as follows: 

“To bring into consideration this extreme depression which 
at present prevails, it is satisfactory to see that there is not 
a greater diminution in the exports of the year over 1877. 
The unfavorable symptom is that the fall is continuous with 
that which has been taking place since 1872, when the same 
articles which now stand for £ 138,000,000 were exported to 
the value of £ 196,000,000 or forty-two per cent. above the 
present amount, and that it embraces almost every head of 
our staple manufactures. One-fourth of the loss is to be 
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attributed to the declining demands for the products of our 
industry, and three-fourths to the lower sums which our cus- 
tomers are disposed to pay for them. When, however, the sav- 
ing on the price of the raw material worked into these man-_ 
ufactures is to be taken into account, the actual loss from 
them may be reduced probably by one-half. . . . It remains 
to be seen whether, when the hoped-for revival comes, it will 
take the shape of better prices or larger quantities. This 
depends upon whether other nations are able to continue 
manufacturing at a cost which makes them able to compete 
with us in the markets of the world, and whether we shall 
have power to enforce a higher return for the capital, skill, 
and labor we employ, or be compelled to reduce the cost of 
our production, so as to compete with producers elsewhere. 
The best solution to those questions would be that we should 
succeed in opening up new markets and raising up new 
nations of consumers. Everything seems to point to this 
conclusion as of essential importanee, if not of absolute 
necessity, for the maintenance or restoration of our depressed 
industries.” 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The aggregate sums which express the fall in price within 
five or six years of some of the leading products of British 
industry, are so great as to be startling. 

The average fall in coals of all qualities mined, comparing 
1878 with 1873, is reckoned at six shillings sterling, or $1.50, 
being a fall upon the quantity mined in 1878 of forty mil- 
lions sterling, or $200,000,000. Of this fall, it is computed 
that £ 25,688,000 or $128,440,000 has been thrown upon labor, 
the reduction of wages being computed to average one-half. 
It is said that the royalties upon coal have not been reduced 
at all. Proprietors have so far successfully insisted that they 
will have their old prices, or leave their coals unmined for 
better times. Of course, companies and individuals working 
their own mines have realized nothing, within two or three 
years, which can be credited to royalties. Of the whole fall, 
if $128,440,000 has been borne by laborers, $71,560,000 has 
been borne by operators, being in some cases a reduction of 
profits and of the rate of return upon invested capital, and 
in other cases an outright loss. 

Upon the kinds of “coals, cinders and fuel” exported, the 
declared value in 1873 averaged 17s. 2d. per ton, compared 
with gs. 6¢. in 1878, being a fall of 7s. 8d. per ton. 

Of the leading products of Great Britain, coal and iron 
have fallen the most.. The average fall in the declared 
values of exported pig iron has been from 95s. in 1874 to 
535. 6d. in 1878, or forty-four per cent. 
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Internationally, Great Britain is affected by the fall in price 
of its products only to the extent of the proportion of those 
products which is exported, and would not be directly affected 
if imports and exports of commodities were equal in value, 
and if the average percentage of the fall of prices was the 
same in both. The actual condition of the British case is, 
however, that imports permanently exceed exports, because it 
is only by a balance of imports over exports that Great 
Britain can realize the income of its foreign investments and 
the profits of its vast marine employed abroad. It would 
thus be true that Great Britain would directly gain rather 
than lose by a uniform fall in the value of imports and 
exports. Indirectly, it might lose by the general disarrange- 
ment of trade and industry inseparable from a fall of prices. 
It is in that last point of view that Ernest Seyd insists that 
England has lost more by the fall of prices since 1873, as 
the greatest trading nation of the world, than it has gained 
as the greatest creditor nation, and especially as its gains as 
a creditor have been more or less offset by its losses as a 
creditor from the bankruptcies of its debtors. 

In the first three or four years of the revulsion which has 
set in since 1873, the fall in price of British exports was 
in a marked degree greater than in British imports. The fall 
commenced in other countries, and market prices were longer 
sustained in Great Britain. This is an explanation, in part, 
of the sudden and great swelling of the balance of trade 
against Great Britain after 1873. Within the past year, or 
year and a half, the prices of British imports have under- 
gone an accelerated fall, and the unfavorable balance of 
British foreign trade, although still great, has somewhat 
diminished. This fall in the prices of British imports was 
especially great during the last half of 1878. Ina certain raw 
materials of manufactures, as in cotton, this fall has been so 
great that they may be made use of at some profit, even at 
the existing low prices of the manufactured products. 

It will be prudent for the United States and other nations, 
to the extent that they are the competitors of Great Britain 
in industrial pursuits, to assume that British necessities will 
make the competition even more severe than it has yet been. 
It is not easy to fix the limits of the fall in wages and in 
the profits of capital in Great Britain, which the condition 
of that country may render not only possible but certain, 
if it can in no other way maintain some approximation to 
its late and present position as a commercial and manufac- 
turing nation. A country which furnishes food for only two- 
thirds of its people and is dependent upon foreign trade for 
the food of the other third, is not to be driven from the 
field by any small, or even large, question between one rate 
of wages and another. The necessities of subsistence will 
cause such a fall in the costs of manufacturing and mining 
production, as will give Great Britain the means of con- 
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manding from abroad all that it absolutely must have. It 
is true that any considerable increase of the present depres- 
sion will tend to reduce British population by stimulating 
emigration, and in the various ways in which destitution 
increases the death rate and diminishes the number of births. 
But it will be the work of a long time to reduce the popu- 
lation of that country by one-third, and for all present pur- 
poses we must consider the case on the supposition that it 
will be substantially maintained. 

The fall in money wages in Great Britain since 1873 has 
been very great. The fall in real wages has been, of course, 
less, because there has been a simultaneous, although not an 
equal fall in the prices of what laborers consume. It is also 
true that wages in 1873 were abnormally high, especially in 
the production of coal and iron, so that if we compare pres- 
ent wages with the average of wages for twenty years past, 
the fall in wages will appear less excessive. It is also true 
that low as wages now are in Great Britain, they are still 
lower on the continent of Europe. Taking only these cir- 
cumstances into account, there seems to be still left a prob- 
ability that laborers can submit to some further fall without 
absolutely losing the means necessary for subsistence. But 
there is another circumstance still more important. In Great 
Britain, as elsewhere, at the present time, laborers suffer 
quite as much from non-employment as from lowered wages. 
The annual income of a laborer depends as much upon the 
number of days he works as upon the rate of his daily pay. 
Everything yields at last to necessity, and when wages have 
fallen to the point at which British employers can turn out 
products at prices which will command foreign markets, there 
will be constant wages, even if only just above starvation 
wages, for everybody in Great Britain who can work. This 
is not an inviting prospect for British labor, and it is quite 
as uninviting for labor in those countries which are in com- 
petition with Great Britain in industrial production. But we 
must look at things as they are, and not as we-might wish 
them to be. It is a prodigious mistake to suppose that 
thirty four millions of people, ingenious, energetic, trained in 
all the arts, and abounding in capital, are to be easily ousted 
of that lead in commerce and manufactures which has now 
become essential to even the existence of a large part of 
them. It will not be done until after a struggle marked with 
ali the desperation, and pushed to all the extremities, of a 
struggle for life. 

The British theory of what is best for themselves and for 
everybody, is, that Great Britain should be the trading center 
and the workshop of the world, and should contain not 
merely thirty-four millions, but fifty millions of people. It 
is within five years that many leaders of British opinion 
proposed an extensive importation of Asiatic coolies, in order 
to bring British laborers to more satisfactory terms, and 
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render it more possible to have the rest of mankind supplied 
entirely with manufactures from England. To reconcile the 
outside world to being reduced to a pastoral and agricultural 
condition and to being kept in that condition, the British 
corn-laws were suddenly repealed, and the Cobden Club was 
founded, with ramifications in all civilized countries, as a 
propaganda of the doctrine of free trade and of buying cloths 
and iron in the cheapest market, meaning by that, the 
English market, which might be carried up to any pitch of 
dearness, and still be cheaper than any other market, so long 
as the production of cloths and iron elsewhere was efficiently 
discouraged and repressed. 

The opinions are evidently gaining ground outside of Great 
Britain that it would be quite as well if the British islands, 
instead of having a population of thirty-four millions, was 
reduced to a population of about half as much, or seventeen 
millions, and that the conditions of a real and permanent 
cheapness of iron and cloths are best secured by diffusing 
the localities of their production, so that producers, consum- 
ers and raw materials may be nearer together, and thereby 
relieved of the waste of costly transportation charges and of 
the interruptions of war. Opinions of this kind are gaining 
ground even in the colonies of Great Britain. 

The Liverpool (Eng.) Post, of January 2, 1879, says: 

The extension of our trade is restricted to India and China and 
such weak semi-civilized countries as are in some degree under our 
control. No doubt in these “open markets” we can still hold our 
ground, but, unluckily, terrible famines have wasted the resources of 
both India and China of late years, and we are still feeling their 
effects. 

One thing seems perfectly evident: if our foreign trade declines 
or even remains stationary, we have no means of employing our rap- 
idly-increasing surplus of population at home. We must have emi- 
gration on a scale hitherto unexampled, or else a large increase of 
pauperism. The conditions of life in our large cities are wretched in 
the extreme for a large section of the population, and it cannot be 
desired in the interest of human happiness that this layer of pov- 
erty and wretchedness should go on augmenting when the virgin soil 
of the New World still offers a home for untold millions. The 
policy of America and our own colonies is clearly to force us to 
move our surplus population to them. Had we free trade with them 
we could supply their markets without limit, and support our own 
increasing population at home. They would be in that case agricul- 
tural countries, sending us food and raw materials, and getting back 
clothing and implements in exchange; but they all prefer to be 
manufacturing as well as agricultural, and by prohibitory tariffs force 
us to send our surplus population to them, as well as much of our 
capital and skill, that they may—as they suppose —strengthen the 
commonwealth. These facts are patent on the surface, and must be 
borne in mind in all theories about the future of British commerce. 

The simplicity must be infantile which can believe that 
there will be an organized emigration from Great Britain 
‘in the interest of human happiness.” No such thing in 
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that or any other country was ever yet witnessed under the 
sun. Men and women emigrate in the interest of their own 
happiness. It often happens that the more wretched a peo- 
ple are, and the more they would gain by a change of place, 
the fewer emigrate, because the fewer have the means of 
emigration. Undoubtedly, emigration to British colonies was 
looked upon with a degree of favor in Great Britain as long 
as those colonies were “agricultural countries,” or producers 
only of raw materials and promised to become “markets 
without limit” for British iron and cloths. But if they insist 
upon becoming manufacturing competitors, no consideration 
of “human happiness” will induce British “organized emi- 
gration” to them. There will be no other kind of emigration 
than such as is stimulated by the personal interests of the 
emigrants thémselves, or aided by the funds of the colonies. 
But Great Britain, even if gradually cut off from the 
markets of its colonies, has the means and will use them 
with stubborn courage and pertinacity, of protracting its 
decadence, if that must, after all, be its fate. To say that 
“India, China” and some other “ weak semi-civilized countries ” 
are “in some degree under our ( British) control,” is to say 
that more than half the world is, and that may really be 
said with a great deal of truth. Within a very few years, 
Japan has been substantially appropriated to British uses by 
what is called a Treaty of Commerce. More recently the 
financial administration of Egypt has been assumed by an 
Englishman, and the world is now waiting for an announce- 
ment from Lord Beaconsfield as to precisely how much of 
Asiatic Turkey is to be placed under the same regime. 
Undoubtedly, England has received a great check from the 
competition in mining and manufacturing, constantly become 
severe, of the United States and of the continent of Europe. 
The check is aggravated by the admitted tendency of the 
opinion of the world toward the protection of local industries, 
and against the concentration in one single spot of all pro- 
duction except that of food and of raw materials. Especially 
is it aggravated by the manifest growth of this opinion in 
the colonies of Great Britain which enjoy and largely exer- 
cise the right of self-government. For.twenty years past, it 
has been the wonderful expansion of the colonial outlets, 
which has sustained British trade and industry against the 
rising competition of Europe and the United States. The 
prospect that the colonies themselves may close or diminish 
these outlets is a very grave menace. The English themselves 
do not underrate these multiplied difficulties, but they pos- 
sess resources which will enable them to endure the situation 
for a long time yet. The necessity of supporting their pop- 
ulation, which is largely dependent for food upon foreign 
trade, will compel them to use to the utmost all the 
resources they possess. Wages will be reduced still lower, 
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and laborers will at last take what they can get. The trade, 
industry, and, finally, the population of England may recede, 
but it will only be slowly and after a contest of endurance 
in which the English will hardly suffer more than their com- 
petitors. They say, and with a show of reason, that the 
demand for protection which is now so strong on the conti- 
nent of Europe is itself an admission of the superior skill of 
their manufacturers and workmen, and that if they are denied 
what they call fair play in the European protected markets, 
they can certainly win the day in the general markets of 
the world in which they can meet their competitors on equal 
terms. Their confidence in holding the general markets 
against American competition is manifestly not quite so strong, 
but their necessities forbid their yielding ground to any rival 
until they are absolutely driven from it. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND STATE LEGISLATION. 


Another important decision in regard to the rights of 
National banks has been rendered in Pennsylvania, and a 
point has been gained which confirms still more strongly 
their right to charge and receive the same rate of interest that 
any State bank of issue is authorized to charge. In the case 
of The First National Bank of Mount Pleasant, vs. Duncan, it 
had already been decided, by Judge Strong of the U. S. 
Circuit Court (see BanKer’s Macazine for July, 1878) that 
“Tf there are State banks of issue in Pennsylvania, authorized 
either by general or special law to take interest on loans 
made by them at such rates as may be agreed upon between 
them and the borrowers, the defendants have transgressed no 
Act of Congress, by taking nine per cent. from the plaintiffs, 
that having been the rate agreed upon.” 

The present suit (of which a full report will be found on 
another page) was brought by the First National Bank of 
Mount Pleasant against J. O. Tinstman, to recover money 
lent. The rate of interest charged, as by agreement with 
the defendant, was nine per cent. The amount of the debt 
was $8,233.79 with interest. The defendant admitted that 
plaintiff was entitled to a judgment for $5,099.59, claiming a 
deduction of $3,134.20 usurious interest. The argument for 
the plaintiff was that (1) A National bank in Pennsylvania 
may lawfully charge and receive the same rate of interest as 
any State bank of issue is authorized to charge. (2) The 
several Acts incorporating the State banks, taken in connection 
with the several banking laws of the State, gave these banks 
the power to issue. (3) That having the power, it was imma- 
terial that it had never been exercised. (4) That as the 
charters of these banks permitted them to receive on the 
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discount of notes, etc., such an amount of interest as was 
agreed upon between the customer and the bank, there- 
fore, under Section 5,197 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, any National bank in Pennsylvania could take and 
charge the same. The defendant claimed that Section 5,197 
referred to the general laws of the State, and not to any 
special law incorporating and granting any special privilege to 
one particular bank, and that as the general law, in reference 
to interest, limited, in Pennsylvania, the rate to six per cent., 
a National bank in Pennsylvania could take or charge no 
more. The Court (Judge McKennan) gave judgment for 
the plaintiff, for $8,233.79 with interest from June 4, 1876. 

This decision is eminently just and in accordance with 
the spirit of the National Banking Act. If State banks are 
authorized, by general or by special State laws, to take 
more than the interest allowed to be taken by natural 
persons, they would become favored rivals of the National 
banks, and would drive them out of existence unless the 
latter are permitted to do the same. In the language of 
Mr. Justice Strong: “States might establish banks along- 
side of every National bank, and give them powers against 
which the National banking associations could not compete. 
A construction of the Act of Congress that opens the door 
to such results cannot be accepted as the true one.” 


THE CASE OF TREASURER BARRON. 


On the evening of February 22d, 1878, J. W. Barron, 
Treasurer of the Dexter ( Maine) Savings Bank, not return- 
ing home as usual, was sought for at the bank. When the 
doors of the building had been broken open, Barron’s groans 
could be heard in the vault, in which he was locked, and 
when entrance was obtained to the vault, he was found lying 
on the floor handcuffed, gagged, and a rope about his neck. 
He was taken out in a senseless condition, with several 
severe wounds on the head, and died the next morning. 
It was supposed that robbers murdered the Treasurer because 
he refused to open the safe. The affair caused intense excite- 
ment, and Mr. Barron’s name was classed with the honored 
few who faced death at the post of duty. 

But within a few weeks the idea was started by some inge- 
nious detectives, that the deceased Treasurer was a defaulter, 
and had committed suicide under the guise of heroism. A 
theory was constructed to show he could have bound and 
injured himself, and evidence was hunted in every direction 
to sustain this idea. The charges against the dead man in- 
clude four base offences, viz.: embezzlement, falsification of 
the books of the bank, self-murder, and an attempt to fasten 
upon others the imputation of the latter crime. Inasmuch as 
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any one of these gives the lie to Mr. Barron’s whole life, they 
should be believed only upon clear and sufficient evidence, 
and so far as the suicide theory is concerned, nothing has 
appeared to show the slightest preparation for a deed which, 
if committed, must have been very carefully planned. 

The charge of defalcation and falsification of accounts 
is dispelled by a revelation of the actual facts in the case. 
It appears that some years ago the bank made a loan upon 
security which proved to be insufficient, and a heavy loss en- 
sued. Barron, the Treasurer, felt that he was in part respon- 
sible, and, in order to obviate such loss, assigned to the bank 
a life insurance policy for $5,o0c, with memorandum as follows: 

I desire if I should die suddenly or in any way be incapacitated from trans- 
acting or closing up my business, that some way may be provided to make 
good any possible or probable loss to the bank by reason of any neglect of 
mine or occurring under my administration during my term of office. I know 
that there will be a loss to the bank on the loan we made the Leavitts, of 
Cambridge, on their farms and lumber, and there may be some on other lands. 
I d not at this time know of a single thing, unless it may be some of our 
bonds, on which we shall lose a single dollar, and I would be willing now to 
take the property of the bank and pay all its liabilities. I do not regard my- 
self as being the cause of the Leavitt loss any more than the Trustees. We were 
all of us deceived in that transaction. Still they have no pay for their services, 
and I have, and, so far as I am able, I mean that the bank shall never lose 
anything while I am its Treasurer. I mean, if I live long enough, to make 
good to the bark this Leavitt loss, which must reach, including interest, to as 
much as $2,500, or perhaps $3,000. This policy of insurance will pay the 
loss, in case I die, and if I live I can some time make it good, although I can 
not do so now without trouble to my family. 

Mr. Barron also drew on July 2, 1877, for the benefit of the 
bank a note for $2,000, and indorsed it as follows: 

The total loss on the Leavitt lumber loan, including interest at this date, is 
$ 3,500. This note is given as part payment of that loss by me individually, and 
has been added to the reserved fund of the bank, and ts counted in the assets, 
and is secured by an assignment of a policy of life insurance for $5,000, and 
my other property is not holden on it except at my option. 

J. W. Barron. 

The alleged falsification of accounts consisted in his having 
entered the amount of this note on the books as an asset of 
the bank (which it actually was), and in changing the lia- 
bilities to correspond with this additional item, after his 
return was made to the bank examiner. He had saved the 
bank from loss when it had no legal claim on him, and the 
motive for the suicide theory falls to the ground. 

The frequency of attacks by robbers upon bank officers, 
leads to the inquiry whether it is the duty of a cashier to 
resist unto death rather than suffer loss to the trusts under 
his charge. It is his duty to defend and, if possible, to pro- 
tect those trusts, but the sacrifice of his life is no part of the 
duties which he is employed to fulfill, and which he is fazd to 
perform. This does not lessen the honor which is due to 
those who nevertheless prove themselves “Faithful unto 
death,” and the names of such should be held in remem- 
brance as high as if they had fallen on the battle-field. 
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OUGHT THE GOVERNMENT TO ISSUE PAPER 
MONEY? 


As this question has already been considered by almost 
everybody in this country, anything more upon it may seem 
superfluous, and would be so, were it not for the fact that 
notwithstanding all that has been said upon the _ subject, 
there is not yet any well-defined idea which is generally 
accepted and advocated by our public men. In proof of this 
assertion I need cite only the laws in regard to the legal- 
tender notes; the many bills which have from time to time 
been introduced by members of Congress; and the expressed 
opinions of the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury. Cer- 
tainly when so much confusion prevails, there cannot be 
any well-defined and generally accepted opinion upon the 
subject. It may not be time wasted in inquiring as to where 
the right to issue paper money rests, and whether the United 
States can lawfully issue legal-tender paper money, or paper 
money of any kind. This aspect of the question is purely a 
legal one, and does not call for any consideration of the 
economic and political conditions of the question. It is 
simply a question of law, and may readily be answered by a 
careful examination of the Constitution of the Government 
under which we live. If the Government may issue paper 
money, we shall surely find this right conferred upon it by 
the Constitution. If we find that the Constitution does not 
give the Government this power, then we may safely con- 
sider that it cannot lawfully exercise it. 

One might well imagine that there was no written Consti- 
tution, if he were to form his opinions from the utterances 
of members of Congress and high officials of the country. 
He might come to the conclusion that Congress was para- 
mount, that all acts by it are lawful, forming precedents for 
the future as well as laws for the present. But, fortunately, 
this is not the case. There is a written Constitution and 
Congress has not unlimited powers. All of its acts must 
conform to a higher power, viz., the written Constitution, the 
fundamental and supreme law of the land. Any act of Con- 
gress for which there cannot be found a warrant in the Con- 
Stitution is a violation of it, and an assumption of power 
which would justify the utmost resistance. 

The States were sovereign powers before the United States 
became a nation. It was by the action of the States that 
the United States was created and the States became one 
nation. The States saw and felt the necessity of union if 
they were to become strong and influential in the affairs of 
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the world. This led them to band themselves together that 
they might act as one people. 

They set up a central Government which they endowed 
with certain rights and powers, that it might act for the 
States as a united body. 

It was for this purpose that the Constitution was made, 
that it might limit the General Government in its acts as the 
agent and head of this union of States. If the States were 
to form a nation, it was necessary that each should surrender 
some of its individual rights and powers and intrust those 
powers to the central Government. But at the same time 
if they were to remain political organizations they 
must not give up all rights and powers into the hands of 
the General Government. They must retain certain rights 
with which the General Government must have nothing to 
do. How were they to do this? Was it by giving the Govern- 
ment the right to do whatever was not prohibited, and reserv- 
ing to themselves certain rights and powers? They might 
have done this and we should have had a strong central 
Government. But this is just what they did not do, and 
could not have been persuaded to do. They were jealous of 
their rights and did not fora moment contemplate giving up 
so much, or to give to the General Government so great a 
power. They pursued the opposite course, and delegated to 
the United States certain rights and powers, and all rights 
and powers not thus delegated they reserved for themselves. 

It was agreed that the States were to exercise all powers 
which were not specifically surrendered to the United States ; 
but not that the United States should exercise all powers 
not specifically reserved by the States. The United States 
had certain rights and powers delegated to it which take 
precedence over the States, and which they are bound to 
recognize and respect; but all powers not thus delegated 
were reserved by the States, and they only have the right to 
exercise them. 

The General Government may not lawfully assume and 
exercise any powers not plainly given it by the Constitution. 

In framing the Constitution, the question of powers was not 
left an open one. The Government was not left to the full- 
est exercise of its wisdom and discretion, but was confined 
in its actions by certain limitations specifically mentioned. 
These grants of powers were carefully considered, written 
out and subscribed to by the several States. If we would 
fully understand what the General Government may do, we 
must first consider what the Constitution of the United States 
is, and wherein the powers of the United States differ from 
those of the States. The difference is fundamental. If we 
do not recognize this fact we shall not be able to form any 
very clear idea of what would be Constitutional legislation. 
Therefore, this fundamental difference should. never be lost 


sight of. 
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The Constitution of the United States is a grant of enu- 
merated powers to the United States, and an enumerated 
limitation of powers to the States. The United States may 
do any act which the Constitution gives it power to do; it 
may not go beyond; it cannot lawfully do more. Unques- 
tionably, a grant of powers of this kind carries with it 
implied powers, but these implied powers must always be in 
harmony with the letter and spirit of the grant of enumer- 
ated powers. They must be such as would naturally and 
inevitably follow what had gone before. It should not be 
considered that powers not prohibited are implied, for this 
would not be in harmony with the spirit of the Constitution. 
Only such powers as are absolutely necessary to give force 
and action to the enumerated powers should ever be consid- 
ered lawful. Any thing more than this would not be the 
exercise of implied powers, but would be an assumption of 
power in violation of the Constitution. 

Take, for instance, the power to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States. This power carries with it 
implied powers, without which the specified power to borrow 
would be idle words. To borrow, implies the right to fix 
the rate of interest, the time the bond shall run, when and 
where the interest shall be paid, whether in gold or silver 
coin, or current money. There is implied the right of the 
Government to do any thing that may be necessary to 
induce lenders of money to make to the Government the 
desired loan. All of the implied powers are natural ones, 
and are in harmony with the Constitution. But if the Gov- 
ernment should not be able to borrow on the terms it 
offers, there are no implied powers by which it may compel 
people to lend it money and to receive in return a bond 
bearing interest, or a note without interest. The right to 
borrow is not accompanied by the implied powers that if no 
one will lend to the Government of his own free will, the 
Government may compel him to do so. The United States 
may levy taxes, and however burdensome they may be they 
must be paid, though they should not discriminate against 
individuals. It may take property for war purposes, but it 
must pay the owner for the property taken. All the powers 
implied by the right to borrow are those which may be 
necessary to meet the demand of the lender. It may not 
take my money without my consent. It may borrow my 
money and give its bonds at such rate of interest, and under 
such other conditions, as I may exact. When it does this it 
exhausts all of the implied powers. 

The States may do anything which the Constitution of the 
United States does not prohibit, provided they do not violate 
their own respective Constitutions, and herein lies the differ- 
ence between the powers of the United States and those of 
the States. The Constitution of the United States does not 
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say to the States, as it does to the United States, what may 
be done, but what may not be done by the States. Ail 
powers not prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States are left with the people, and their representatives may 
do any thing not prohibited by the Constitution of the State, 
and of the United States. 

It will be seen that a State may do anything which is not 
prohibited by its own Constitution and that of the United 
States. But that the United States may do only such things 
as the States have, in advance, given their consent that it 
may do. It may not do anything without this consent on 
the part of the States. 

The Constitution of the United States is a grant of enu- 
merated powers to the United States, and a prohibition of 
certain powers to the States. Every law must be judged by 
this principle, and if it does not conform to it, we may safely 
conclude that it is not constitutional. 

If Congress should enact a law for which no warrant could 
be found in the Constitution, and the power of the Govern- 
ment should be used to enforce it, we should have a clear 
case of an assumption of powers, which, if not successfully 
resisted, would, of itself, be a revolution. The structure of 
the Government would have undergone a change, and the 
Constitution would no longer be the fundamental law of the 
land. That the revolution may have been a noiseless and 
bloodless one would not, in the least, change the fact that a 
revolution had taken place. 

Any such act on the part of the Government should receive 
the severest condemnation, and should arouse the indigna- 
tion of the American people. But, unfortunately, this is not 
the case. It is not fashionable to quote the Constitution, and 
one is made almost to be ashamed of such simplicity as that 
of deferring to the Constitution, and being guided by it. 

It seems to me that the time has come when some check 
should be put to plain violations of the Constitution. Either 
live up to this written law or else abolish it and leave Con- 
gress with unlimited power. True, this would then be a poor 
country to live in. Nevertheless, let us be consistent and live 
up to, or do away with, the Constitution. The centralizing 
tendencies which were developed during the war, and the 
determination since evinced on the part of Congress to 
have and exercise unlimited power, may well lead one to 
fear that another great war would be the end of Constitu- 
tional government in this country. 

That the General Government has no powers except those 
that have been delegated to it by the States, and that all 
others were reserved to the States, the Constitution does not 
leave us to doubt. It says: “The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
to disparage others retained by the people.” Again: “ The 
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powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” There is nothing 
uncertain about this. The language is precise. The sound 
is clear and ringing. It leaves no room for doubts. 

We have seen from what source the Government derives its 
powers, and the manner in which they are conferred. Now 
let us see what rights have been given to the United States 
affecting the “Money Question.” That the right to issue 
paper money and make it a legal tender is not one of them 
hardly admits of a question. But it does seem clear that the 
States not only did not delegate this power to the United 
States, but that they refused to do so, and that they pro- 
hibited it to each other. 

There is nothing in the Constitution that can, by any fair 
interpretation, be construed as giving the United States any 
such power. The Constitution says that the United States 
has the right “To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts anc 
excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the country.” 

“To borrow money on the credit of the United States.” 

“To coin money, and regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin.” 

“To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States.” 

“No State shall coin moneys, emit bills of credit, make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts, . . . or law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 

We have here a very clear statement of what the United 
States may do, and what the States may not do, in this 
matter. The United States may coin money and regulate its 
value. Nothing more. Not a word is there about the United 
States having the right to issue currency, or to emit bills of 
credit, though it prohibits the States from emitting bills of 
credit and does not delegate this power to the United States. 
We must conclude that this power was not to be exercised, 
either by the States or the United States. 

There is not the least evidence that the States intended to 
give the United States the power to do this one thing which 
they were so careful to prevent each other from doing. It 
was not necessary for them to prohibit the United States 
from emitting bills of credit, or making any thing but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; for by the 
terms of the Constitution the United States would not have 
this right unless the power had first been delegated to it 
by the States. As it was forbidden to the States, and not 
delegated by them to the United States, neither can lawfully 
exercise this power. 

It would be hard to believe that any intelligent person 
would claim that the word “coin” has reference to anything 
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but gold and silver, or that “current coin” means anything 
but metallic money. We have not yet become so careless in 
the use of words, notwithstanding our legal-tender notes, as 
to speak of coining paper, though we frequently speak of 
coining gold and silver. When we speak of coining money, 
we do not mean that we give value to the thing which we 
coin; but that by the act of coinage we certify that the coin is 
of a given weight and fineness, and, therefore. of a certain 
universal value. 

It is evident that the Constitution contemplates gold and 
silver only as the material of which the money shall be made. 
It speaks of these, and these only. 

The States were prohibited from making “anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts,” and as 
they were prohibited from coining money, they must, of 
course, make only the United States gold and silver coin, 
and foreign coin at such valuation as the Government may 
set upon it, a legal tender; and as the right to make any- 
thing else a legal tender was not given to the United States, 
the only lawful money for the United States, as well as the 
States, is that of “gold and silver coin.” 

In this matter the Constitution prevents the States from 
doing that which they would not consent that the United 
States should do. The States not only would not delegate so 
dangerous a power to the general Government, but they took 
good care to deny it to each other, and thus, as they thought, 
forever close the door against a flood of dishonest money. 
It will be seen that the Constitution says “coin money, and 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” As no 
Government can regulate the value of its own paper money 
except by limiting the amount issued, much less can it reg- 
ulate the value of paper money of other countries. 

It is conceded by all, whose opinions are of any value, 
that the principle of limitation is ‘the only one which can 
regulate the value of Government paper money. Are we, 
therefore, to consider that when the Constitution speaks of 
regulating the value of not only its own, but of foreign coin, 
that it means the limitation of the amount coined? Surely 
not, for how can our Government limit the issue of foreign 
coin? Yet, if paper may be coved, then the Constitution 
gives to Congress the impossible power of regulating the 
paper money of other countries. 

We must conclude that the Constitution means just what 
it says. It means coin, not paper; gold and silver, not rags. 
But if we are still in doubt, we have only to again look at 
the Constitution, when, I think, all our doubts will be 
removed. It says, “The United States shall have the power 
to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securi- 
ties and current coin of the United States.” How much 
there is in this one sentence: “securities and current coin!” 
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Why this conjunction of these words—does it mean nothing? 
Is there no significance in it? Not securities and paper 
money, Or currency, or, even, money; but “current coin.” 

It may be asked if the legal-tender notes are not securi- 
ties of the United States. I reply, that they are not in the 
sense in which the word has always been used. ‘“ Securities” 
of a government or a corporation is a term that implies an 
interest-bearing obligation, for no one lends money to another 
without the assurance that he shall receive interest on the 
loan; and the word “securities” in its general use is applied 
only to such forms of indebtedness as are formally issued, 
and in which time and interest are the essence of the con- 
tract. 

The Constitution says, “No State shall make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” It does 
not say that they shall not make anything but the current 
money of the United States a tender in payment of debts, 
but that they shall not make anything but gold and silver 
coin such a tender. 

If the United States may, without authority, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a legal-tender, it seems some- 
what singular, to say the least, that the Constitution should 
forbid the States from doing it; for there can be no good 
reason why a State should not adopt the legal tender of the 
United States. It would seem that the States not only 
might have, but that they should have, the same legal tender 
as the United States. 

If the United States may make anything a legal tender, 
(and it may fish-hooks as well as its own notes) then the 
Constitution compels the States to war upon the General 
Government, and the courts of a State must uphold one for 
refusing to receive that which the United States may have 
compelled another to take. if within the limits of no State 
can anything but gold and silver coin be made a legal-tender, 
where shall the legal-tender paper of the Government be 

received as such—on the high seas? 

‘If the authors of the Constitution contemplated or intended 
that the United States should have the right to issue legal- 
tender paper money, or emit bills of credit, why did they so 
studiously avoid stating it in the Constitution? When they 
prohibited it to each other, why did they not delegate it to 
the United States, if they intended that the power should 
rest there? 

They prohibited each other from coining money, but as the 
power must rest somewhere, they delegated it to the United 
States. They prohibited each other from emitting bills of 
credit, and as there was no need of this power resting with 
anyone, they did not delegate it to the United States, and 
it was inferentially prohibited to the United States. It is 
the wildest flight of the imagination to fancy that the United 
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States has the right to make its own notes a legal tender 
between itself and the people, or that they can, without a 
gross and shameful violation of the Constitution, be made a 
legal tender in the dealings of the people with each other. 
The utmost that the States delegated to the United States 
in this matter was the coinage of money and the regulation 
of its value. 

Can we believe that the States intended to give the United 
States the right to coin iron, lead, or leather, and declare it 
a legal tender, and that it should be received in full satisfac- 
tion for all that might be due from one person to another? 

It does seem very clear that the authors of the Constitu- 
tion intended that never again should the people of this 
country be defrauded by Government paper money. It was 
to protect the people and nation from bankruptcy that so 
much care was taken to keep the power to issue paper money 
from the States and the United States. 

At no time in the history of the nation, until the late war, 
did any of the statesmen of this country consider that the 
Government had the right to make anything but gold and 
silver coin a legal tender. The words of many noted men 
might be quoted in this connection, but I will content myself 
with one extract from a speech of Daniel Webster. He said: 
“Most unquestionably there is no legal tender, and there can 
be no legal tender in this country, under the authority of 
this Goverment, or any other, but gold and silver.” 

It was not my intention in this paper to discuss the econ- 
omic and political aspects of this question. Suffice it to say 
that the people of Europe and America have lost many times 
as much by Government paper money as they have by the 
failure of banks. There is not one thing of any importance 
that is claimed for Government paper money that cannot be 
had under a good system of banking like the one we now 
have. And in many respects a better currency can be had 
through the banks than through the Government. 

It may be said that I prove too much. That if the United 
States cannot lawfully emit bills of credit and make them a 
legal-tender, it cannot confer upon the banks the right to 
issue paper money. While I believe that the National bank- 
ing system is the best that the country has ever had, and 
that it might be made the best in the world, I do not feel 
myself called upon, in this paper, to maintain the consitu- 
tionality of the Banking Act. 

In showing that one act of the Government is not right, I 
am not bound to prove that it has done two things that are 
wrong. But this one thing is clear, that the Government 
cannot lawfully authorize the emission of bills by banks, or 
in any other way, as legal tenders. 

In regard to the legal-tender act, it has been said that 
it was a war necessity. That the Government had a right 
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to exist, which carried with it the right to do anything which 
might be necessary to its existence. 

This brings us to the question of what are the war powers 
of the Government. Is there no limitation tothem? Is Con- 
gress in the time of war, like the English Parliament, able 
to do anything that is not impossible for men to do? Are 
the members of Congress the only judges as to what they 
may do under the name of the war power of the Govern- 
ment? In the time of war, are the people of this country 
protected by a constitutional government, or is the Consti- 
tution only a thing for peace; something which we have 
when we do not need it, and when it is needed to check the 
passions and blindness of a people and Government under 
great excitement, then is the Constitution suspended by the 
war power of the Government? In such a time have we no 
guide, are there no checks on the power of the Government ? 
Is then Congress omnipotent and must there be no appeal 
from the action of the Government? If so, then our fathers 
labored in vain. Who shall say what is a war necessity? 
What are they and how are they to be understood? A more 
dangerous phrase never was invented to undermine and 
destroy the liberties of the people. In times of war the Gov- 
ernment may require the service of its subjects, it may make 
calls upon them for means to carry on the war, and in the 
track of the army it may take whatever is needed for the 
successful movement of the army; it need not hesitate to 
take any thing on the way, but all property thus taken must 
be valued and the owner given a receipt for the same, and 
the Government must pay the bill. But there is a limit of 
the war power, and that limit is to be found in the Consti- 
tution. With the Government in the hands of competent 
men the Constitution contains all that is needed for peace or 
war. The war power is ample, without stretching it so far 
as to set aside the Constitution. I cannot for a moment enter- 
tain the idea that the right to issue paper money is a war 
power. The thing is too ludicrous for sensible men. Neither 
am I prepared to admit that there was any necessity that 
could justify so plain a violation of the Constitution as the 
“Legal-Tender Act.” 

There has been much said about the “blood bought” 
money of the land which saved the country, and other similar 
utterances of that kind, which will do very well for political 
speeches. But, among thoughtful men, the opinion prevaiis that 
the legal-tender notes not only did not save the country, but 
that they brought it to the verge of ruin, and loaded it 
down with debt. 

It is now evident that the “Legal-Tender Act” was the 
great mistake of the war. And I can but believe that it was 
an enormous wrong—a destructive blow at the rights and 
property of individuals. 
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The legal-tender notes did not add one dollar to the avail- 
able capital of the country, but they did degrade the medium 
of exchange and add enormously to the cost of the war. If 
the “Legal-Tender Act” had not been passed there would 
have been as many patriot soldiers in the field, though we 
should not have deprived them of more than one-half of their 
pay. There would have been as many cannons and muskets 
made; as much wheat and corn raised; production of all 
kinds would have gone on, but at a lower cost. Only one 
thing should we have less of, and that we could well do 
without—Debt. This is the monument which wiil endure as 
long as we live, to remind us of what a blessing to us the 
“blood-bought ” money of the land has been. 

I have endeavored to consider this question without preju- 
dice, and must say that I cannot see that the Government 
“ought to issue paper money,” or that it has the right to 
issue one dollar of paper money, whether it be legal tender 
or not. 

Political economists should ever present the principles of 
economic science, but it is the privilege of the statesman to 
deal with existing conditions. And while statesmen should 
ever be familiar with, and be guided by, the principles of 
sound ecenomics, they are not to forget that true statesman- 
ship lies in recognizing and perhaps for a time tolerating 
existing evils, as something which must for a season be 
endured. A thing may be baneful and yet it may not be 
wise to exterminate it at once. Sometimes the tares and the 
wheat must be allowed to grow together until the harvest. 

The legal-tender note is a case in point. These notes 
exist; their birth and growth brought poverty and sorrow 
to thousands; their sudden extinction would have brought 
equal suffering. But this is no reason why they should 
remain in circulation forever. Their birth was illegitimate, 
their life has been one of shame and wrong; let them now 
be banished from sight forever. 

So long as the Government was not able to redeem them 
in a proper manner, they should have been, as they were, 
allowed to remain until they could be redeemed without 
causing a serious financial disturbance. They were to be 
countenanced because there was no help for it. But so soon 
as the Government was able to redeem them in coin, the 
whole condition was changed. Up to that time they were 
obligations of the Government which it was not able to 
honor. They were unpaid debts of the Government, at all 
times valid to the holders of them. But when they 
have once been presented and payment made, they are no 
longer unfulfilled pledges of the Government, but they 
become contracts which have been fulfilled, debts that have 
been paid, and as such, no longer exist against the Govern- 
ment. When the Government shall have redeemed in coin 
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any of the legal-tender notes, so far as they are received, it 
will have kept faith with its creditors, and the notes thus 
redeemed will cease to be obligations of the Government. 
All such notes are dead, and their resurrection would be the 
creation of a new debt, which in that form is not lawful. 

Resumption has taken place, and the true course for the 
Government to pursue is to invite the holders of the legal- 
tender notes to present them and get the gold, and then the 
Government should destroy the notes. If this course should 
be pursued, resumption would be permanent, and in a few 
years the legal-tender notes would be out of the way, and 
we should have a sound and flexible currency of bank notes, 
with a broad and strong foundation of gold. But the 
attempt to maintain specie payments and at the same time 
keep out the legal-tender notes, will prove futile. 


GEORGE A. BUTLER. 
New HAVEN, CONN., February, 1879. 


THE DESPOILING OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


A correspondent of the London TZimes, of November 29, 
1878, writing from Alexandria ( Egypt ), under date of the 18th 
of that month, gives the figures of a despoiling of the Egyp- 
tians, far exceeding anything which was accomplished in 
Scriptural times by the retreating Israelites, and for which the 
excuse is probably less than can be given for the ancient 
example. He says: 


I have before me a statement of the amounts paid by the Com- 
missioners of the Public Debt—the National debt office, in other 
words—during the last two years. The total is positively startling 
when one remembers what a poor, exhausted country Egypt is so 
often said to be. The whole sum paid between November 18, 1876, 
and November 18, 1878, amounts to £ 12,320,901, and this sum, it 
must be remembered, does not include the payments made on 
account of the Daira debt. Thus, over six millions a year has gone 
out of the country; for, unlike the National debt of England, 
France, or other European countries, the National stock of Egypt 
is almost wholly held in foreign hands. There has not been default 
made in the interest of any one of the loans; of the Unified debt, 
five coupons have been paid. Eight millions have gone to interest, 
and over a million to liquidation of principal. Four coupons of 
the Preference stock have been met, and to a million and a quarter 
of interest must be added a reduction of £74,000 of principal. 
Half a million has gone in interest on the short loans, and a 
million and a half in reduction of principal. The totals are worth 
recapitulation : 
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Redemption by draw- 
Interest. tings and purchase 


Unified debt..... a 4% 7,910,816 & 1,135,516 
Preference stock 1,297,275 74,000 
GEE MOBS oa, g6akcs d-c6e os ds “oe 488,270 1,415,024 


& 9,696,361 on & 2,624,540 
To complete the picture, it must be added that no loan, save a 
wholly unauthorized one of £ 160,000 from the Bank of Egypt, was 
contracted during the two years until the recent large loan, which is 
really the price of property ceded to his creditors by the Khedive. 


The “recent large loan” referred to, is the £ 8,500,000 
mortgage loan on the Daira, or private estates of the Khe- 
dive, arranged between Rivers Wilson, an Englishman, who 
is at the head of Egyptian finance, and the combined Eng- 
lish and French Rothschilds. This loan, bearing five per 
cent. interest, and well secured, was divided in exactly equal 
proportions, between the fund-dealers of London and Paris, 
at the unctuous price of seventy-three, and the _ proceeds 
apportioned, in some manner not fully reported, among per- 
sons having paper vouchers for the “fact that they were the 
creditors of Egypt, with probably a small sop of ready cash 
to reconcile the Khedive, or his advisers, to the arrangement. 

The editors of the Zimes accompanied the publication of 
the above letter from Alexandria, with two columns of com- 
ments, in which the despoiling of Egypt is euphoniously 
described as a happy restoration of Egyptian credit, and clos- 
ing up with a warning threat to the Khedive not to jeopardize 
what little he has left, by any attempt at interference with 
arrangements so truitful in income to England and France. 
His private estates and, public revenues are gone, but he still 
has palaces and a semi-regal position to lose. 

The Zimes says: 

Just two years ago the Khedive of Egypt was first awakened 
to the consequences of his reckless administration of affairs. 

He placed himself in the hands of Mr. Goschen, as the representa- 
tive of the English creditors, and M. Joubert, as the representative 
of the French creditors. The Controller-General of Receipts, an 
Englishman, and the Controller-General of Expenditures, a French- 
man, as well as the four European Commissioners of the Public 
Debt, obtained extensive powers under the Goschen scheme. . . It 
is not worth while to inquire now in what way it came to pass that 
this elaborate plan failed to keep the Khedive’s recklessness 
thoroughly in check. But the Goschen scheme, though its main 
objects were imperfectly attained, was far from being unfruitful. 

Some of the branches of revenue—as the railways and the customs— 
which were placed under European control, have not proved so pro- 
ductive as had been expected; but this disappointing result was due, 
it is alleged, to bad harvests and stagnant trade. It is satisfactory, 
when we take these drawbacks into account, to learn that between 
November 18, 1876, and November 18, 1878, the Commissioners of the 
Public Debt were able to pay over as interest, or towards redemp- 
tion of principal, close upon twelve millions and a half sterling. 

But whatever must be fairly said in praise of the working of the 
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Goschen scheme, the control it established was insufficient, and the 
restoration of financial equilibrium could not be carried out except 
by such a complete change of policy as we have lately witnessed. 
The surrender of their separate estates by the Khedive and the prin- 
cipal members of his family is the basis of the new arrangements. 

The Zimes, and the interests which it champions with an 
ability never weakened either by scruples, or by a regard for 
the opinion of the disinterested portion of mankind, were not 
satisfied with extracting sixty millions of gold dollars in two 
years out of the labor of four or five millions starving and 
almost naked /e//ahs in Lower Egypt. They were not satis- 
fied that this blood money was enough not only to provide 
for the usurious interest on fraudulent debts, but also to 
improve their security by an overplus of thirteen million 
dollars towards sinking the principal. Insatiate as the 
daughters of the horse-leech, they would never admit that 
“the restoration of financial equilibrium ’”’ was complete, so 
long as the Khedive had anything left. The “new arrange- 
ments” leave nothing to be desired, but only because there 
is nothing more that can possibly be obtained. An 
£ 8,500,000 mortgage loan divided among the despoilers at an 
avowed discount of more than one-fourth, and probably at an 
actual discount of more nearly one-half, and the proceeds, 
whatever they were, applied chiefly to old debts, constitute 
features of a “financial equilibrium,” upon which the Z7mes 
dilates in sonorous periods through two columns. Nothing 
could be more agreeable reading matter for the London 
public, which is already as impatient for new Egypts, as 
Alexander was for new worlds to conquer. 

The Zimes concludes by saying all that was possible to be 
said to reconcile the Egyptians to the “ financial equilibrium,” 
and by menacing the Khedive, if he shall venture to become 
restive. 

This is what the Zzmes has to say to the Egyptians, and 
all it says to them: 

The spirit and, to a great extent, the personal composition of the 
Egyptian Administration has now become European, and though it 
is to be deplored that the country has been loaded with a debt out 
of all proportion to its present resources, there zs nothing to be done 
but to make the best of the situation. 

And this is the style in which the Z7mes brandishes before 
the eyes of the Khedive the resistless power of England and 
France : 

The Khedive abandoned the chief motive that might lead him to 
disturb the present arrangements when he handed over the Daira 
property for the use of the State. That is a concession which can- 


not be revoked without a coup d'etat, or a revolution, and from such 
violent changes Ismail Pasha has “ttle to hope and everything to fear. 


To arouse the valor of his army at the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, Bonaparte exclaimed to his soldiers that forty centuries 
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looked down upon them. The same forty centuries looked 
down upon the Goschen-Joubert arrangement of 1876, and 
upon the Wilson-Rothschild arrangement of 1878. Those 
centuries have witnessed many conquests of Egypt. Alexander 
conquered it, and after him the Czsars. The Arabs con- 
quered it and founded the Caliphate, during that splendid 
epoch of their history when they were not less glorious in 
learning and the arts than in war. Egypt succumbed to the 
Turks, but it was when that valiant and dominating race was 
sweeping over, not only all the regions which constituted the 
Asiatic dominions of the Roman empire, but the finest por- 
tions of Europe, and was pushing its armies even to the walls 
of Vienna. The last conqueror of Egypt, before Goschen, 
Joubert, Wilson and the Rothschilds, was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Egypt has had a famous history, and imperishable 
monuments attest the greatness of its possessors at dates 
long anterior to history. In a sentimental aspect, it is mel- 
ancholy to reflect that it has been the final fate of such a 
country, and with such a past, to be miserably enslaved by 
the money-changers of Paris, London and Frankfort. And in 
aspects which are not sentimental, but simply gauging by 
mathematics the magnitude of the robbery of which it is the 
helpless victim, the figures are absolutely appalling. Thirty 
millions of gold dollars are taken annually from less than 
five millions of people, who have no arts and no accumula- 
tion of capital, and who possess nothing but the fertility of 
the narrow Delta of the Nile and habits of submission to 
destitution and hard labor. That vast sum is not spent among 
them, but carried to distant lands to supply the luxuries of 
masters whom they never see. If we make the comparison 
by the rule of numbers, it is equal to a foreign annual 
tribute imposed upon this country of three hundred millions 
of dollars, and if we make the comparison by the rule of 
relative productive power and wealth, it is many times greater. 
The exaction imposed upon the Egyptians every year is really 
equal, on a fair comparison of the population and resources 
of Egypt and France, to the memorable ransom of five mil- 
liards required of the latter country by Germany. 

These comparative figures suggest, at first sight, the ques- 
tion whether the statement of the annual sum extracted from 
Egypt is not, on the face of it, incredible. Readers in this 
country would be very apt to say that it would be impossi- 
ble for the United States to pay an annual foreign tribute 
of three hundred million dollars, and still more plainly 
impossibly to pay an annual tribute of one thousand millions, 
which would be the least sum which would be equivalent to 
what is shown to be paid by Egypt, taking all circumstances 
into the account. Undoubtedly, no such sum can be trans- 
ferred bodily in actual money, but foreign tributes, like for- 
eign debts, are never paid in money but .in the products of 
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the paying country, at the prices of such products as fixed 
in the general markets. In that aspect, and in view of the 
enormous annual value of the productions of the United 
States, there is no economic impossibility involved in suppos- 
ing that the people of the United States might subsist on 
so much of their present aggregate production as would be 
left after an annual subtraction for the use and enjoyment 
of foreigners of products of the value of one thousand mil- 
lion dollars. The difficulty in bringing about that condition 
of things is not economic but political and moral. It would 
be necessary to persuade or compel the people of the United 
States to work harder and spend less, and to do both 
things, not to accumulate savings for their own benefit, but 
so as to be able to make out a tribute for foreign masters. 
The things required to be done are altogether possible in 
themselves, and the difference in the cases of Egypt and the 
United States, is simply that the people of the United States 
could neither be persuaded, nor compelled to do them, while 
the Egyptians, as the facts show, can be. 

It would appear from the tone of the London TZ7mes, that 

the English, who have had motives and opportunities for 
investigating the tribute-paying capacity of Egypt much more 
thoroughly than anybody in this country can have investigated 
it, consider an annual tribute of $30,000,000 from Egypt as 
rather a “disappointing result,’ and as considerably short of 
what may be hoped for, when the machinery for collecting 
it gets into perfect working order, when the attempts of the 
Khecive to interfere with it can be kept more “thoroughly 
in check,” and when the subjected country recovers a little 
from “bad harvests and stagnant trade.” It may be observed, 
in passing, that the persons who are engaged in levying an 
annual tribute of $30,000,000 upon Lower Egypt, may be 
expected to be too much pre-occupied with that paying 
operation, to give attention to a few hundred thousand people 
in Upper Egypt who are now reported to be dying of starv- 
ation, 
The Rothschild-Wilson mortgage of last November, put on 
the Khedive’s private, or Daira, property, and for the enforce- 
ment of which mortgage the Governments of England and 
France have agreed to stand sponsors, will turn out a new 
annual revenue from Egypt of £ 422,426, or two million 
dollars, taking the present yield of the property as the 
basis of the calculation; and this yield, it is said, can be run 
up to three and one-half million dollars with that “good 
management” which it will now undoubtedly receive. 

That mortgage was for eight and a half millions sterling, 
but was sold in the Paris and London markets for six mil- 
lions and a quarter, and out of that the unreported commis- 
sion of the Messrs. Rothschilds, were first to be taken. The 
Alexandria (Egypt) correspondent of the London 7Zimes, writ- 
ng under date of December 17, 1878, says: 
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People are anxious about the distribution of the money—six mil- 
lions and a quarter—which the Rothschilds Loan put at the disposal 
of the Finance Ministry. It was raised to meet the demands of the 
floating debt, and to cover the deficiencies that the past adminis- 
tration will still cause for some little time to come. But £ 500,000 of 
it had to go to the Ottoman Bank to repay a temporary advance 
made in the summer. Then a million and a quarter went to meet 
the coupon of last November, and even then the Sinking fund was 
not paid. The six millions we obtained from Messrs. Rothschild 
are reduced to four, and the floating debt remains unpaid. Hostile 
critics fix the floating debt at nine millions; friends put it at six. 
Either supposition leaves an awkward sum in arithmetic, if the 
object of the loan is te be carried out in its entirety. 

This shows what the world understood pretty well before, 
that not one dollar of the proceeds of the § 40,000,000 mort- 
gage went to Egypt, or ostensibly to the Khedive, although 
it is not unlikely that some sums quietly paid to him, or to 
his advisers, smoothed the way to his assent to the opera- 
tion. 

This letter also shows that further mortgages upon lands, 
or revenues, will be necessary before the much-desired 
“equilibrium’”’ can be attained. The Rothschild-Wilson 
mortgage was to provide for the “floating debt,” but as it 
seems, will still leave of that debt, an unpaid balance now 
variously estimated at from two to five millions sterling. No 
phantom is so certain to elude human pursuit as that of an 
“equilibrium” between the greed of Shylocks and _ the 
resources of their victims. No such “equilibrium” has ever 
yet been reached under the sun, and the first case of the 
kind will not be in Egypt. No revenues will prove so ample 
as not to be overtopped by debts which will be found “ float- 
ing” in Cairo and Alexandria. The debts of Egypt, like 
those of a Mexican peon to his master who keeps the 
accounts, are an incommensurable quantity, and grow greater 
instead of growing less, when payments are made upon them. 

Patient as the Egyptians are, the situation is strained and 
may be dangerous. The extraction from that small popu- 
lation of $30,000,000 annually, to be enjoyed by London, 
Paris, and Frankfort bondholders, leaves but little for the 
public service, and the smaller officials and employees at 
home are unpaid and starving. Their desperation broke out 
on the 18th ultimo, in a riotous mob around the vice-regal 
palace at Cairo. Speeches from the ministers, and even from 
the Khedive himself, failed to disperse it, and the rioters even 
made use of fire-arms. The following dispatch gives an 
account of what followed, and some particulars in regard to 
the Prime Minister, who was forced into a resignation by the 
out-break : 

Catro, Feb. 19.—Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, has tendered his 
resignation, and the Khedive has accepted it. The sudden resignation of the 


Egyptian Premier is the result of the emeute which occurred in Cairo yes- 
terday. In the melee Nubar Pasha was shot in the hand, and his coach- 
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man and the Khedive’s master of ceremonies were also wounded. Nubar Pasha 
is an Armenian Christian, is fifty-four years of age, and was educated in Eng- 
land, He is as familiar with the leading languages of Europe as with those of 
the East, and his domestic life and his personal habits are those of an English 
gentleman. The retirement of Nubar Pasha at this time, it is believed, will 
cause excitement in England and France, in which the bulk of the Egyptian 
loans are held. 

Nubar Pasha seems to be more European than Egyptian, 
in all respects, and the same thing is probably true of 
other palace officials, under whose advice Egypt has been 
given over to the despoilers. It may turn out, that England 
and France will be obliged to add to the buying up of 
the counsellors of the Khedive, the putting down of a 
rebellion of his subjects. The London Zimes of the 2oth, 
menaces Egypt in the following style: 


Neither England nor France would be disposed to witness with 
indifference the success of a coup d'etat which would place Egypt 
again under the personal rule of the Khedive. 


Between England and France threatening and bullying on 
one side, and his own people, on the other side, starving 
and desperate under the systematized and frightful robberies 
to which they are subjected, the Khedive must choose as he 


best can. 
Geo. M. WEsrTon. 


. 

THE STANDARD OF VALUE IN THE UNITED STATES.—The resumption of 
specie payments in the United States is now so fully assured that the fol- 
lowing statement of the variations in the standard of value there during the 
last sixteen years, has a distinct historic value as showing some of the diffi- 
culties which commerce has had to meet in that country. The Comptroller 
of the Currency of the United States, Mr. John Jay Knox, from whose 
report the following figures are extracted, says, and with the utmost truth, that 
during ‘“‘the last sixteen years the measure of value will be found to have 
been as variable as the thermometer. This will be clearly seen in the fol- 
lowing table, which gives the value in standard gold coin, of the legal-tender 
paper dollar on July 1, of each year, from 1864 to 1878, and also the value 
on November 18, of the present year [ 1878 ].” 


1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1878. 
Gs. Cs. Os. Cee. Ae: Cee Cs. Ge. Ce. Cs. Ce. Ce. Ge. Gis. Ce. Cee. 
38.7» 74 . 66.0 . 71-7. 70.1 . 73-5 - 85.6. 89.0 . 87.5 . 86.4 . 91.0. 87.2. 8q.2 . 94.5 . 99.4 - 99.8 


Every one engaged in business in the United States has, since 1863, had to 
contend with the difficulties imposed by a measure of value subject to such 
frequent fluctuations that all calculations, however careful or prudent, were 
liable to be vitiated by the constant changes in the regulator which is the 
measure of every transaction. Mr, Knox remarks :—‘‘It is within the province 
of the present Congress to discountenance henceforth, in this country, the use 
of a false and fluctuating measure of value, and to insure in its stead the use 
of a measure which is everywhere recognized as honest and true. The business 
interests of this country demand a permanent system of finance, free from the 
influence of political parties, and from the ever varying opinions of legislative 
bodies.” It is to be hoped, for every reason, that these honest and straight- 
forward principles will prevail.—Zondon Economist. 
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THE NEW TENDENCIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY+ 


[ TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES BY GEORGE WALKER, | 
( Continued from February Number, page 609.) 


Certain writers, among whom are M. Du Mesail-Marigny, 
in France, M. Walras, in Switzerland, and Mr. Jevons, in 
England, have endeavored to resolve some of the problems 
of political economy by putting them into algebraic formu- 
las.f It does not seem to me that they have, in this way, 
thrown much light on the difficult points to which they have 
applied this method of demonstration. Economic phenomena 
are subject .to a great variety of diverse and variable influ- 
ences which are not capable of being represented by figures; 
they do not admit, therefore, of those rigorous deductions 
which belong to mathematics. The facts which have to be 
considered, the wants of mankind, the value of commodities, 
wealth, have in them nothing absolutely fixed, and the diver- 
sities in them depend on opinion, fashion, custom, climate, 
and an infinity of circumstances which it is impossible to 
embrace in an algebraic equation. 

Political economy cannot, therefore, be ranked among the 
exact sciences. This has been one of the grounds of com- 
plaint against it, and it has even been denied the name of 
science altogether, because it is not capable of arriving at 
results which are mathematically exact. But it is to this, on 
the contrary, that it owes, in certain aspects, its superiority 
and its greatness. It cannot pretend to arrive at conclusions 
which are absolutely exact, because its speculations have to 
do, not with abstract and perfectly defined elements, but 
with the wants and with the actions of man, a free and 
moral being, “ondoyant et divers,” who is obedient to motives 
which are alike incapable of being precisely determined, or 
especially of being measured by figures. ~ 

The generalty of economists, either by the definition which 
they give to the object of their studies, or by the conception 
which they have of their mission, make it a science of observ- 
ation and of description, or, as M. Coquelin says, “a branch 
of the natural history of man.” This writer gives the follow- 
ing clearer expression of his idea: “‘ Anatomy studies man in 
the physical constitution of his being ; physiology in the play 
of his organs; natural history (according to the practice of 
Buffon and his successors ), in his habits, his instincts, his wants, 


*Les Tendences nouvelles de L’ Economie Politique et du Socialisme. Revue des Deux 
Mondes. July, 1875. By Emire pe LAvELEys. hat 

+M_ A. Walras published in 1831 a work entitled 7he Nature of Wealth and the Origin of 
Value, in the eighteenth chapter of which he endeavors to demonstrate “that political economy 
is a mathematical science.’’ See also Stanley Jevons’ Theory’ of Political Economy, + 
Léon Walras, Elements of Pure Politrcal Economy, 1874. Cournot published in 1830 his 
Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth. 
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and in reference to the place which he occupies in the scale of 
being ; political economy considers him in the combination 
of his works. One of the most interesting studies of the 
naturalist is to watch the labors of the bee in its hive, to 
study its order, its combinations, and its progress. The 
economist, in so far as he cultivates the science only, does 
exactly the same in respect to that mtelligent bee called 
man; he observes the order, the progress, and the combina- 
tion of his labors. The two studies are of precisely the same 
nature.” 

According to this, it is obvious that political economy is 
not a moral science. It does not deal with a good to be 
realized, nor with an ideal to be attained, nor with duties to 
be fulfilled ; it suffices for it to observe and to describe the 
methods by which the human animal labors for the satisfac- 
tion of his wants. Such was the impression of J. B. Say, 
when he placed at the beginning of his famous treatise, and 
as a title to that renowned work, this definition which has 
been ever since repeated, Zveatise on Political Economy, or a 
simple Explanation of the manner in which wealth ts created, dis- 
tributed, and consumed. Bastiat, with that precision of language, 
that vivacity and brilliancy of style which often conceal the 
want of profundity of his ideas, insists strongly on making 
political economy a purely descriptive science. “ Political 
economy,” he says, “exacts nothing, and indeed counsels 
nothing, it describes how wealth is created and distributed, in 
the same way that physiology describes the action of our 
organs.” Bastiat endeavored to increase the authority of 
economical principles by attributing to them the objective, 
disinterested, impersonal character of the natural sciences. He 
forgot that all his writings and his active propagandism of 
free trade contradicted his definition. 

In a very well written book, but one in which the exact- 
ness of the reasoning makes only the more apparent the 
error of the premises when they are false, Antoine-Elisée 
Cherbuliez expresses the idea of J. B. Say, of Bastiat, and of 
Coquelin, with still greater clearness. “ Political economy,” 
he says, “is not the science of human life, nor of social life, 
nor even that of the well-being of mankind. It would still 
exist, and would change neither its object nor its end, if 
riches, instead of contributing to our well-being, did not 
enter into it at all, provided that they continued to be pro- 
duced, to circulate, and to be distributed.” * 

This author, in order to give to the science an absolute 
character, which it cannot have, enunciates an hypothesis 
which is clearly contradictory. He forgets that a given 
object is definable as wealth only because it answers to some 


*See Cherbuliez, Précis de la Science Economique, vol. 1. M. Cherbuliez held strongly to 
the idea of constituting a pure political economy similar to pure mathematics. ‘ Economical 
science,” said he, ‘thas for its object the discovery of truth, not the production of a practical 
result; of enlightening men, not of rendering them better or happier; and the truths which it 
discovers can only be theories, or conclusions based on those theories, not imperative rules, nor 
Precepts of individual conduct, nor of administration.”’ 
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one of our wants, and contributes to our well-being. To con- 
ceive of wealth which does not enter into our well-being is to 
admit that there is wealth which is not wealth. : 

The economists who ascribe to political economy the rigor 
of the exact sciences, or the objective character of the natural 
sciences, forget that it is a moral science. Now, the moral 
sciences do not confine themselves to discussing what is, but 
declare also what ought to be. A strange moralist would he 
be who should content himself with analyzing the passions 
of man, and who should neglect also to speak to him of his 
duties! The object of morality is precisely this, to deter- 
mine what we owe to God, to our fellows, and to ourselves ; 
what things we ought to do or to avoid doing, in order to 
arrive at the degree of perfection which it is given us to 
attain. So of political science, it is not enough to enumerate 
the different forms of government which exist, nor even to 
trace an ideal constitution for perfect men; it must also 
teach us what are the institutions fitted to a given people, or 
a given situation, and what are those most favorable to the 
progress of the human race. Thus, it will not only place 
despotism, which stifles human spontaneity, on a different 
footing from liberty, which develops our most noble qualities, 
but it ought also to declare the conditions on which free 
institutions can endure, and what errors and what weak- 
nesses render a despotic government inevitable. 

In like manner, the economist cannot stop with describing 
how riches are produced and distributed. That of itself 
would be a long study, and a much more difficult one than 
Say and his disciples seem to suspect; for it is not enough 
to learn what is going on in a single country, since the 
modes of production and distribution vary in different 
nations. But that is only the smallest part of the task of 
the true economist; he must also show how men ought to 
organize themselves, how they ought to produce and dis- 
tribute wealth, to the end that they may be as well provided 
as possible with the things which constitute their well-being. 
Nor is this all; he must also search out the practical methods 
of attaining the object which he indicates. Thus he finds in 
a certain country inland customs duties between province and 
province, or octrots which arrest exchanges at the entrance at 
all cities; shall he confine himself to a mere statement of 
these facts, as a naturalist would do, or as Bastiat and Cher- 
buliez advise? Evidently not; he must point out the per- 
nicious consequences of these institutions; he must counsel 
the abolition of them, and endeavor to show how it can be 
done. If he lives in a country which endeavors to increase 
its power and happiness by making itself distrusted by its 
neighbors, through the extent of its military armaments, he 
will not hesitate to point out that a people can have no 
interest in rendering others subservient to it, or in weakening 
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them; and that a nation cannot sell its costly products to 
advantage, unless it has rich neighbors who are in a condi- 
tion to pay for them. Have not economists themselves, M. 
Bastiat at their head—forgetting their definitions, devoted 
their whole energy to recommending, and to demanding the 
abolition of protective tariffs? Were they content to observe 
and to describe only, when they founded their system of Free 
Trade, and were running from meeting to meeting to secure 
demonstrations in its favor? 

There is a fundamental difference between the natural 
sciences and political economy, which has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized. The former are occupied with the 
phenomena of nature, irresistible forces which we can only 
indicate but cannot modify. The moral sciences, and _ politi- 
cal economy among them, are occupied with human facts, 
emanations of our free will, which we have power to modify 
in such a manner as to render them more conformable to 
the requirements of justice, of duty, and of our well-being. 
Observe also that the economists and the naturalists proceed 
by a different method. The latter observe the overthrow of 
cities by earthquakes, the increasing rigor of the climate of 
planets, and the disappearance in them of every trace of 
animal or vegetable life. They seek to discover the causes 
of these phenomena, but they make no pretense of modifying 
them. Economists, on the contrary, when they encounter 
laws, ordinances, or customs, prejudicial to the growth of 
human welfare, contend with them and try to accomplish their 
overthrow. Like the physician, who, after having made a 
diagnosis of the disease, points out the remedy, so the econo- 
mist should first satisfy himself of the nature of the evils 
from which society suffers, and afterwards point out the 
methods by which those evils may be cured. Roscher 
declared that political economy was the physiology of the 
social body. It is indeed that, but it is something more, it 
is also its therapeutics. 

What has entailed grave errors and essentially narrowed the 
range of economic studies, is the fundamental idea, common 
to Adam Smith, and to most of the philosophers of his time, 
that social phenomena are regulated by natural laws, which, 
but for the vices of institutions, would lead men to happi- 
ness. The philosophers of the eighteenth century believed in 
the innate goodness of man, and in a natural crder. It was 
the fundamental dogma of their philosophy and of their pol- 
itics. Sir Henry Maine has shown that this theory sprang 
from the Greek philosophy passing under the influence of the’ 
Roman jurists, and of the Renaissance. Rousseau is continu- 
ally repeating that “everything is good which comes from the 
hands of nature.” “Man is naturally good,” says Turgot. It 
Was upon this idea, applied to the government of societies, 
that Quesnay and his school founded their doctrine, which they 
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very properly styled PAysfocratie, or the government of nature; 
that is to say, the empire restored to natural laws by the abol- 
ition of all human laws which interfere with the application of 
them. Adam Smith borrowed from the Physiocrates the fund- 
amental ideas of his famous treatise on the Ilcal/th of Nations, 
a work which he would have dedicated to Ouesnay, if the 
death of that learned man had not prevented, He belicves, 
with the Physiocrates, in the order of nature. “Suppress all 
hindrances,” said he, “and a simple system of natural liberty 
will establish itself.” Mr. Cliffe Leslie, in his excellent work 
on the Selitical Keonomy ef Adam Smith, has explained how 
this system of unlimited freedom, which was founded on the 
idea then entertained of the goodness of man and the pet 
fectness of nature, came to be established in the eighteenth 
century. QOut of it sprang that grand movement of civiliza- 
tion which aspires after religious and civil liberty, and the 
equality of human rights, and which is ever in revolt against 
the tyranny of priests and kings. Perceiving that governments 
and bad laws impoverished nations by iniquitous taxation, 
enthralled labor by absurd ordinances, and ruined agriculture 
by crushing exactions, the philosophers of that era occupied 
themselves with social questions, and arrived, of necessity, at 
the point of demanding the abolition of all those human insti- 
tutions, with a view to the attainment of that better order 
which they called natural right, natural liberty, the code of 
nature. It was under the inspiration of those ideas that 
the Physiocrates in France, and Adam Smith in England, 
traced the progress of economic reforms, and that the French 
revolution attempted its political ameliorations. The starting 
point of this profound evolution, which, for a time, led all 
Europe captive, people and sovereigns alike, from Naples to 
St. Petersburg, was an enthusiastic confidence in reason and 
in the sentiments of man, as well as in the order of the 
universe; it was the optimism of Leibnitz, descended from 
the clouds of philosophic abstraction, and made applicable to 
the organization of society. The good sense of Voltaire led 
him to perceive the falsity of this system, and he wrote 
Candide and la Destruction de Lisbonne. Rousseau, in a letter 
.of touching eloquence, defended optimism, which is the basis 
of his philosophy as well as of that of his epoch, and of the 
French revolution. Strangely enough, it was Fourier who 
deduced the ultimate consequences of the physiocratic opti- 
mism of the economists. The selfishness and the vices of man- 
kind seemed to give the lie to the system which maintains 
that all is well, and that with liberty everything arranges 
itself for the best, in the best of worlds. It had been truly 
said that the vices of individuals contributed to the general 
well-being. Adam Smith had also maintained that men, sim- 
ply by pursuing their own interests, uniformly did the things 
most advantageous to the nation; and that the rich, for 
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example, in seeking merely the satisfaction of their caprices, 
accomplished the most favorable distribution of products, 
“as though they were led by an invisible hand.” Notwith- 
standing this, men continued to say that selfishness must be 
resisted and vice suppressed. This was the recognition of a 
disturbing element; things did not then arrange themselves 
for the best, in virtue of absolute freedom. Tourier, whose 
logic was restrained neither by the absurd nor the immoral, 
constructed, like Plato, an ideal city, the phalanstery, where 
all the passions were made use of as productive forces, and 
the vices transformed into elements of order and_ stability; 
where, consequently, there was no longer anything to repress, 
This was, in truth, natural liberty, the reign of nature. Order 
was created out of disorder. Like M. Caussidiere, in 1848, 
Pierre Leroux has clearly shown that Fourier found the 
germ of his system in the voyages of Bougainville, which pre- 
sented to the eighteenth century, in the paradise of the island 
of Otaheite, a picture of the happiness which the natural man 
enjoys when emancipated from laws and human convention- 
alities. Diderot echoed the enthusiasm which this piquant 
sketch of primitive manners evoked. It was a logical con- 
clusion: if all is well in nature, it is the natural man who 
ought to be our model. Absolute /aisses faire conducts us, at 
last, to the island of Tahiti. 

Down to the present day, the majority of economists have 
remained in subjection to the ideas of physiocratic optimism, 
which prevailed at the birth of their science, as well in 
France as in England. They constantly speak of the natural 
order of societies and of natural laws. They invoke these 
only and desire to see only these prevail. Not to multiply 
citations, I shall borrow only a single passage from one of 
the most eminent and least systematic of contemporary econ- 
omists, M. Hyppolite Passy. “ Political economy,” says M. 
Passy, “is the science of the laws in virtue of which wealth 
is created, distributed, and consumed. We have only to 
ascertain these laws and to apply them. The object to be 
attained is the greatest good of all, but the most enlightened 
economists do not hesitate to believe that natural laws con- 
duce to this result and that they alone conduce to it, and that 
it is impossible for men to substitute their individual con- 
ceptions for Divine wisdom.” This is a perfect summing up 
of the pure doctrine of the economists on this point. Now, it 
will be easy to show, that an idea embodied in it is utterly 
unsound, that it answers to nothing real, and is in radical 
Opposition to Christianity and to facts. 

I search for these “natural laws” which the economists are 
constantly talking about, and I do not find them. I understand 
that these words are employed where the question concerns 
the phenomena of the physical universe, which do, in fact, 
from the infinitely little which we know of them, seem to 
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obey immutable laws. I will admit, also, that we invoke 
natural laws for animals, which, live and obtain their suste- 
nance in a similar manner, but not for man, that perfectible 
being, whose manners, customs, and institutions are changing 
ceaselessly. The laws which govern the production and 
especially the distribution of wealth, are very different in 
different countries, and in different times. Where, then, are 
these natural laws in force? Is it, as Rousseau, Diderot, and 
Bougainville supposed, in those islands of the Pacific where 
the spontaneous products of the soil permit men to live 
without labor, in the bosom of an innocent community of 
goods and of women? Is it in antiquity, where the slavery 
of the laborer procured for a chosen élite of’ citizens, the 
means of attaining to the ideal of a genuine aristocracy? Is it 
in the middle ages, under the reign of feudalism and of cor- 
porations, in that golden age when the papacy dominated 
over nations and over kings? Is it in Russia, where the land 
belongs to the Czar, to the nobles, and to the communes 
which parcel out the territory, at stated intervals, among all 
the inhabitants? Is it in England, where, owing to primo- 
geniture, the soil is monopolized by a small number of fami- 
lies, or in France, where the laws of the revolution divide 
the territory among five millions of proprietors, at the risk 
of crumbling it into particles? 

Industrial wealth was formerly produced under the domes- 
tic roof of the artisan assisted by a few companions; now 
it is produced in vast workshops by an army of workmen, 
tied to the inexorable movements of machinery propelled by 
steam; which of these two methods is conformable to the 
natural order? In a primitive state of society, the soil was 
the undivided property of the tribe, and this disposition of 
it was so general that it might, without doubt, have been 
recognized as a natural law. At the present time, in countries 
which have reached the industrial stage, individual property, 
which formerly did not exist except in respect of movables, 
is applicable also to the realty: is there, in this change, any 
violation of the Providential order? Under the influence of 
new ideas of justice and of certain economic necessities, all 
social institutions are modified, and it is probable that they 
will be modified still further. If we believe them to be still 
imperfect, we should not be forbidden to seek to modify them. 
“ Latssons faire,” cry the economists, “liberty meets all wants.” 
Doubtless, but what shall I do? Laws do not make them- 
selves, it is we, ourselves, who vote them; and it devolves 
upon the economist to show me what the laws are which 
ought to be enacted. He will, doubtless, say, with M. Passy, 
“Tt is not for man to substitute his individual conceptions 
for those of the Divine wisdom.” But is, then, the civil code 
which to-day regulates the distribution of property in France 
an emanation of the Divine wisdom? Is it not rather the 
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product of the juridical conceptions of the men of the French 
revolution? When, like M. Le Play, it is sought to restore 
the liberty of testamentary disposition, or when it is proposed, 
as in the Belgian Chambers, to limit the degrees of consan- 
guinity in the succession to intestates, is there, in these, a 
violation of the decrees of Divine wisdom? The economists 
forget that the bases of every economic regulation among 
civilized peoples are laws framed by legislators, which are, 
consequently, subject to be changed, if need be, and not 
pretended, immutable, natural laws to which we must submit 
blindly and forever. 

In societate aut vis, aut lex viget, says Bacon; if you do not 
choose to submit to the dominion of laws, you will fall under 
the dominion of force. With men in a state of nature, every- 
thing belongs to the strongest. It is the duty of the State, 
on the contrary, to cause justice to preside over the distri- 
bution of property, in order that each person may enjoy the 
fruits of his own labor. Suppress all intervention of the 
State, and apply the absolute doctrine of Jaissez faire, and 
everything, as Bonnet says, is subject to be preyed upon; 
(tout est en prote.) The best-armed slays the one who is: least 
prepared for the battle; and he either feeds upon his flesh 
or on the products of his labor. This is precisely what hap- 
pens among animals, where, in that strife for existence, of 
which Darwin speaks, the best endowed species take the 
place of those which are less so. The Positivist economists 
also say, following the idea of Darwin, that every superior 
position is the consequence of superior aptitudes in him who 
has conquered it. Everything which is, is well. Every man 
has, everywhere, the well-being to which he is entitled, just 
as every country has the government which it deserves. So 
much the worse for the weak and the simple, room for the 
strong and the able! Might does not hold dominion over 
right, but might is the necessary attribute of right. Such is 
the natural law. 

Those who are constantly invoking natural laws, and who 
repel what they call artificial organizations, forget that the 
government of civilized countries is the result of political and 
economic art, and that the natural government is that of 
savage tribes. Among them, in fact, the law of Darwin domin- 
ates as among the animal species: there are no ordinances, no 
State, no restraints, but perfect liberty in all things and for 
all men. Such was, indeed, the ideal of Rousseau, ever faith- 
ful to the doctrine of the code of nature. Civilization, on 
the contrary, consists in struggling against nature. Just in 
the degree that agriculture and industry attain perfection, 
more and more employment is given to artificial methods, 
invented by science, for procuring for us wherewith to sat- 
isfy our needs. Through the art of healing and of main- 
taining health, we wrestle with the diseases with which nature 
afflicts us, and thus prolong an average of twenty years to forty. 
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It is by the art of government that statesmen obtain the 
supremacy of order and permit men to labor and to better 
their condition, instead of endlessly warring on each other 
like wolves, either for vengeance or for defense. It is to the 
art of making good laws that we owe the security of prop- 
erty and of life. It is by fighting against our passions that 
we succeed in accomplishing our duties. Everything is the 
product of art, because civilization is in everything the oppo- 
site of a state of nature. The child of nature is not that 
good and reasonable being dreamt of by the philosophers ; 
he is a selfish animal, who seeks to satisfy his desires with- 
out caring for the rights of others, regardless of wrong, slay- 
ing whomsoever makes resistance to him, and it is not 
too much to compel him, by all the restraints of morality, of 
religion, and of laws, to’ bend to the exactness of social 
order. We must conquer the savage element in him, or he 
puts civilization itself in peril. It is, therefore, a dangerous 
error to suppose that we need only to disarm the State, and 
to liberate mankind from all restraints, that the supremacy of 
order may be established. 

I can discover in political economy but one single natural 
law, namely, this, that man, in order to live, must make a 
living. All the rest is governed by habits, by customs, by 
laws which are continually changing, and which, just in pro- 
portion as justice and morality enlarge their sphere, are fur- 
ther and further removed from that natural order over which 
force and chance preside. If there is any natural law which 
seems to be indisputable, it is that which commands all liv- 
ing beings to obtain subsistence by their own efforts. Man- 
kind has, nevertheless, succeeded in emancipating itself from 
that law, and, by means of slavery and serfdom, the stronger 
have been able to live in idleness at the expense of the 
weaker. No doubt, whatever happens is the result of cer- 
tain necessities which may, in strictness, be denominated 
natural; but it is by resisting those necessities that progress 
and perfection are attained in human societies. From _ the 
mere fact that institutions or laws exist, it by no means fol- 
lows that they are necessary, immutable, and alone conform- 
able to the natural order. 

(To be concluded in the next number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. ) 
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A SPECULATION ENDED.—Some time last summer, when silver was selling 
in London at from fifty-one to fifty-two pence per ounce, considerable quanti- 
ties were bought by speculators and money raised on them at the Bank of 
France, whose practice is to loan on bullion at one per cent. per annum. 
These speculators have become tired of holding. From the middle of Janu- 
ary to the 6th of February, silver bullion has been taken by them from the 
French Bank and sold in London to the amount of fifteen million francs, or 
about $3,000,000, The English persist in believing that silver coinage in the 
the United States is to be arrested. 
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BANKING IN MINNESOTA. 
FIRS! ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC EXAMINER OF THE STATE. 


The office of Public Examiner of the State of Minnesota having 
been created under an Act approved March 12, 1878, Mr. Henry M. 
Knox was appointed to the position, and assumed its duties on May 
1. His report, which is for the year ending November 30, 1878, is 
just published. The duties imposed by the Act are summarized as 
follows: 


First.— Exercising a constant supervision over the books and financial accounts 
of the several public, educational, charitable, penal and reformatory institutions 
belonging to the State; and the enforcement of correct methods for keeping 
their financial accounts. 

Second.—Enforcing a correct, and as far as practicable, uniform system of 
book-keeping by State and County Treasurers and Auditors, so as to afford a 
suitable check upon their mutual action, and insure the thorough supervision and 
safety of State and County funds ; ascertaining the character and financial stand- 
ing of all present and proposed bondsmen of State and County officers. 

Third.—Ascertaining the financial condition of each of the banking, Savings, 
and other moneyed corporations created under the laws of the State or Terri- 
tory of Minnesota. 


In accomplishing the above, the Examiner is authorized to require 
of county treasurers verified statements of their accounts from time 
to time, as often as he shall deem necessary. He is to visit all of 
said offices at irregular intervals, and without notice, at least once in 
each year, and in the case of public institutions, at least twice each 
year. At the time of visitation he is to make an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the books and accounts, including a thorough inspection 
of the purposes and detailed items of expenditures and of the 
vouchers therefor. He is to make a thorough examination of the 
books, accounts, and vouchers of the county financial officers, ascer- 
taining in detail the various items of receipts and expenditures, and 
inspect and verify the character and amount of all assets and securi- 
ties held by said officers on public account, and to ascertain the 
character and amount of any commissions, percentage or charges for 
services exacted by such officers without warrant of law. As to 
moneyed corporations, he is to carefully inspect and verify the valid- 
ity and amount of the securities and assets held by them, examine 
into the validity of mortgages held by Savings banks, and see that 
the same are duly recorded, and ascertain the nature and amount of 
any discount or other banking transactions which he may deem 
foreign to the legitimate and lawful purposes of Saving institutions. 

The report states that of time expended in examinations, the 
greater part has been given to the county financial officers, those 
having seemed the most important and the most needing supervision. 
Treating at length of the defects in the system of accounts, and the 
changes needed, it dwells upon the official bonds of financial officers. 
Examination proved the file of bonds to be very incomplete. Of 140 
county auditors’ and treasurers’ bonds which should have been on 
file, only fifty-seven were found. Thereupon, the non-complying reg- 
isters were all notified to comply with the law, and, as the result, all 
the bonds of financial officers, with two or three exceptions, may 
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now, for the first time, be found properly deposited with the legal 
custodian of the same. 

The most cursory examination revealed the fact that these bonds 
were most incomplete, both in form and execution. A more rigid 
and critical search showed that of the one hundred and forty bonds 
but thirty-two could in charity be called legally and technically per- 
fect. The imperfections were found to be of the most varied and 
grotesque character. 

In regard to the State banks, the report says that besides the Sav- 
ings Associations and the numerous private banking co-partnerships 
doing business in the State, there are now thirteen banking corpora- 
tions in existence “created under the laws of this State, or the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota.’ 

The compend of the reports of these banks is as follows : 

Resources—Loans and discounts, 2,256,712.99 ; over-drafts, 
$ 23,380.98; due from other banks, $ 264,378.67; banking house, 
furniture and fixtures, $59,800.95; other real estate, $ 53,217.15; 
expense account, including taxes, $ 35,898.28; cash on hand, includ- 
ing cash items, $220,061.45; other resources, $80,498.60. Total, 
$ 2,993,949.07. 

Liabelities—Capital stock paid in, $1,060,400.00; surplus fund, 
$ 61,362.00; undivided profits, $ 69,348.98; dividends unpaid, $ 1,974.50; 
due to depositors, $ 1,647,775.51 ; due to other banks, Aa a 24.15; bills 
payable, $22,120.00; other liabilities, $95,843.93, Total, $2.993.949.07. 

The only knowledge heretofore to be gained in rhe. to this 
class of banks has been through the certified reports required by 
the law to be made and published quarterly during each year. 
These, it is well known, may not be reliable as a fair showing of 
their average business, being made upon fixed dates known in 
advance, for which it is possible to prepare so as to appear at the 
best advantage. No other supervision has been had over them since 
their organization. It is gratifying therefore to find by actual inspec- 
tion that, as a whole, they are well and economically managed, and 
are in good condition at other than the set times. It would be no 
compliment to them to say that they are living up to the require- 
ments of the laws under which they operate, but in default of 
statutory regulations they seem to have imposed upon themselves 
such wholesome restrictions as are dictated by sound, conservative 
business management. All are not above criticism. . . . . . . 

On the other hand, it ought to be said that, as a whole, the loans 
are exceedingly well distributed and secured, often with none at all 
to directors, or such limited amounts as their business requirements 
would fairly entitle them to. Some have commenced accumulating 
a surplus fund of all profits in excess of moderate dividends, or 
even in advance of any dividends, although no surplus fund is 
required by any enactment governing them. Banks have been visited 
which would bear examination under the most stringe nt banking 
act. All the State banks are in the hands of experienced officers and 
directors, men of ample means either for the present or for the 
future requirements of their business. All seem to be needed in 
their several communities (though the field of some is more limited 
than that of others), and have a future both promising and _profit- 
able before them. 

The report exhibits the condition of seven of the Savings Associa- 
tions of the State, as found on their several dates of examination. 
It is impossible to tabulate these statements from the fact that the 
banks are operating in such widely diverse methods. Each one is 
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construing the law to suit itself and its own circumstances, and 
hardly any two are alike. Though the number of these banks is but 
eight, they are operating under four different acts, or under parts of 
several acts. The laws themselves being so indefinite, and the modes 
of management under them being so diverse, confusion reigns, and 
it is a matter of difficulty to enforce conformity to any single act. 
It seems to be the intention of the act of 1875, that all the banks, . 
saving those specially excepted from its operations, should conform : 
to it. Section 18 declares that “any Savings Association which has ; 
been heretofore incorporated, and is now doing business as a Savings ” 
Association or bank, may avail itself of the privileges of this act, 
and shall be subject to all the liabilities prescribed therein.” If the 
above conformity was the intention of this section, it has signally 
failed in its purpose. Some of the banks seemed to have availed 
themselves of its privileges, but have been slow in subjecting them- 
selves to its liabilities. 

Mr. Knox goes on to say: “Of their solvency there can 
be no doubt. Many slighter defects have been corrected. 
Mortgages have been recorded in case of neglect or oversight, bonds 
have been required of some of the trustees of several banks when 
they had not been legally filed. Several such cases were found, and 
others, where the statutory number of trustees had been decreased by 
death or resignation, and such vacancies had not been filled by the 
board according to law, ‘without unnecessary delay.’, No officer is 
now charged directly with the duty of examining these bonds. 
Indeed, no provision is made by which any officer can know when 
they are needed, as in the case of the election of new trustees to 
fill vacancies. It is a pleasure to state that this mixed state of 
things pertains only to the construction which may be put upon 
the laws, and not to the methods of conducting the business under- 
taken under them. Many of these banks are conducted in the most 
careful and systematic manner; their loans are supervised with great 
care; their mortgages with accompanying abstracts and policies of 
insurance, and other securities and assets, will bear close inspection. 
Their trustees are not the borrowers of the depositors’ funds. 
Interest accrued upon their mortgage notes, and not yet entered up, 
would, in several instances, give a much better complexion to the 
statements of the Appendix taken from their books.” 

The total amount of deposits in the Savings banks: Savings 
deposits proper, $457,698.76; subject to check, demand, and time- 
certificates, $ 187,829.34. Total, $645,528.10. 

Total amount of investments (8 banks): Invested in mortgages, 
$239,238.06; invested in stocks and bonds, $58,801.41; loaned on 
personal and collateral security, $376,913.19. Total, $674,952.66. 

The examiner adds: “Whether the time has fully arrived, and 
whether many of our communities are yet densely enough populated 
to warrant the carrying on successfully of Savings Associations pure 
and simple, may be a question. Those already organized, by their 
different modes of operation, seem to have decided it both ways. 
There may be differences of opinion as to what constitutes the 
most reliable and at the same time the most available securities in 
which to invest trust funds, but surely it is true that both our 
State and and Savings banks should be harmonized in their work- 
ing under the laws, and in their interpretation of them. If the 
laws are thought to be harmonious in their language, then all 
banks should be required to accept the privileges and the penalties 
of either the one or the other.” 
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FINANCIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


FOREIGN TRADE, 


During December, 1878, the excess of our merchandise exports over 
imports was $35,128,527. This is an enormous balance of trade for 
a single month, although not so great as for the corresponding 
month of 1877, when it was $39,751,122. The fall in prices between 
the two dates appears from the tables of the Pudlic to be fifteen per 
cent. in currency, or about twelve per cent. in gold. This fall in 
prices would itself explain the decline in money value of the bal- 
ance, without its being necessary to suppose that there has been any 
change in the relative quantities of the exports and imports. But 
while there has been, in December, a falling off in the favorable bal- 
ance, it is quite otherwise with the first six months ( including 
December ) of the current fiscal year, commencing July 1, 1878. Dur- 
ing that period the favorable balance has increased from $ 102,159,699 
to $ 148,888,036. During the whole of the last fiscal year the balance 
was, in round numbers, 258 millions. The increase during the first 
six months of*the present fiscal year will not probably be fully off- 
set, although it will probably be partially off-set, by a decrease dur- 
ing the last six months. But as the interest account on our debts 
held abroad is constantly diminishing, the same balance of trade will 
leave more to be applied to the purchase of the principal of those 
debts. 


THE BOSTON FOUR-PER-CENT LOAN. 


. The Boston one million loan on twenty years, interest and princi- 
pal payable, not in gold, or in coin, but in lawful money, has all 
been taken. Single subscriptions made prior to February 1, were lim- 
ited to $10,000. Bankers have now taken the great bulk of it. It is 
only a short time ago that the financial managers of New York City 
negotiated a loan of nearly six millions, not reimbursable in less than 
thirty years, bearing five per cent. interest, and doth principal and 
interest payable in gold. We have heretofore expressed the opinion 
that this transaction was a most costly and improvident one for 
New York. We are satisfied that a transaction better for this city, 
by from one and one-half to two million dollars, ought to have been 
made and might have been made. We hope that our city officials, 
before they make another loan, will study the history of the recent 
transaction in Boston, and try to profit from the study. 


PARIS STOCK MARKET. 


Tables of the variations in the prices of the ninety principal 
securitics dealt in on the Paris Bourse, comparing January 1, 1579, 
with January 1, 1878, show declines in prices amounting to 119,802,970 
francs, and rises in price amounting -to 3,016,058,107.. This makes a 
net rise in the aggregate of 2,996,255,137 francs, or, reckoning roughly 
at five francs to the dollar, equal to $579,251,027. The securities 
dealt in are principally the bonds of governments and companies, 
but include shares in some companies, especially in railways. The 
following show rises only, and no falls: 
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Rise, in francs. 
French Rentes (Government bonds) 1,079,006,405 
French railway bonds.... iii bin kawaceckine” Sa 
French miscellaneous bonds 102,284,605 
Foreign railway bonds..... 114,104,845 
Foreign financial companies..... AAS HrrhawdneemeDeaaaiesing 88,772,000 


1,932,883, 135 


Shares in financial companies are of the same nature as bonds, as 
the companies designated as financial in Europe, are engaged in the 
business of loaning money upon various securities. 

In certain classes of securities there were in some cases falls, and 
in others rises, as follows: 


Fail, in francs. Rise, in francs. 
French financial companies 14,600,000... 141,932,200 
French railway shares.......... o100-c-00 6,625,000. 170,175,000 
French miscellaneous shares........... 19,310,970... 39,143,750 
yo ee rere hears 72,300,000... 817,375,516 
Foreign railway shares ; 6,967,000... 14,547,500 


119,802,970 .. 1,183,173,956 


The total depreciation in the few securities which depreciated at 
all, was comparatively small. Among the declining securities were 
Austrian government bonds, and shares in the Bank of France, in 
the Suez Canal, gnd in some gas companies, the last probably from 
the same cause, a fear of the new electric light, which has depressed 
gas stocks in London. 

Of course, there were special reasons for the rises above noted in 
some securites, but the general and principal cause was the decline 
in the rate of interest obtainable from loans and investments of 
money, which has been going on in Europe for five years past. 
Theoretically, a fall in the current rate of interest ought to double 
the price of a sound security paying a fixed income, and it would 
actually double the price, if it was universally believed that the fall 
in the rate of interest was to be permanent and without any recov- 
ery. During the past summer, British consols touched a point higher 
than had been known for twenty years. Very few of the securities 
which have so appreciated pay any more income than _ heretofore, 
but the same incomes command a higher price than they did. 

Nowhere in Europe was money more uniformly abundant during 
1878 than in Paris. During the whole of that year French money 
flowed over into other markets, and especially during the last half of 
the year into London, where a severe stringency prevailed, The 
French, in addition to purchasing stocks largely in London, employed 
in the purchase of exchequer bills, and of bankers and merchants’ 
acceptances, $75,000,000, according to the London 7?mes, and 
$ 100,000,000 according to the London Sfatzs¢. . 

During the year 1878, issues were made on the Paris market of 
new shares and bonds to the amount of 854,002,620 francs, or 
$ 170,800, 524. 

But while moneyed securities have been rising so buoyantly in the 
market of Paris, there is no reason to doubt that industrial enter- 
prises and investments, both in Paris and throughout France, have 
been subjected to a marked depreciation. The industrial depression 
was felt later in France than elsewhere, but that country does not 
finally escape it. Such a depression consists essentially of a fall of 
prices, which cannot remain high in one country while they are low 
in all others. 
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The aggregate value of the shares in the coal mines in the North 
of France depreciated 103 million francs, or twenty million dollars, 
during 1878. It is stated that the sum required to purchase one 
share in each of the nineteen principal collieries fell, during the year, 
from 220,805 francs to 117,315 francs, or forty-seven per cent. 


SILVER IN AUSTRIA. 


The Vienna correspondent of the London Lconomzst writes under 
date of January 6, 1879: 

Last week reference was made to the danger existing that the Austrian Mint 
would be used to serve speculative purposes, owing to the influx of enormous 
quantities of silver. The government has, however, taken steps to counteract 
this danger. The mint accepts no more deposits of silver bullion from this day. 
The chief motive for this measure is that so much silver has, of late, streamed 
into the coffers of the mint, that the machinery, even when working full time, 
can no longer satisfy the public. ‘The mint, therefore, cannot determine any 
period at which newly brought silver can be coined. 

This is a case where two different reasons, having no connection 
with each other, are given as the explanation of the refusal of the 
Austrian mint to receive any more silver at present. Every reader 
must judge, or guess, for himself, as he best can, which is the real 
reason, and whether the refusal was based upon the fear that the 
mint was being used for speculative purposes, or on the fact that the 
mint was already supplied with all the silver it could coin within any 
reasonable time. 

The exact text of the mint circular of January 2, 1879, suspending 
the further admission of silver, is as follows: 

The transmission of silver bars to the principal mint for coinage, has lately 
assumed such dimensions that the plant, machines and apparatus are insufficient, 
in spite of all possible efforts, to satisfy, with credit, all the demands for coining, 
which already extend far into 1879. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
possibly state any fixed time for the coinage of any bars which may be sent in 
the future. Therefore, the mint cannot receive any further notices, or actual 
supplies of silver bars, or other silver, until further notice. 

The known facts of the situation are, that the Austrian mint had 
received, to be coined, in 1878, fourteen million dollars of silver, and 
“notices or actual supplies of silver” to be coined in 1879, to the 
amount of thirty-two million dollars. Whether this includes the 
Hungarian mint, which is also receiving and coining silver, does not 
distinctly appear. It is probably true of the Austrian mint, as it is 
of some other mints, that its capacity to coin silver depends partly 
upon its “machines and apparatus,” and partly upon its disposition, 
or indisposition, to coin it. It is quite conceivable that the discovery 
made by the Austrian mint officers, that their capacity to coin is, 
jor the present, exhausted, was made out of deference to the influ- 
ences adverse to any silver coinage at all. It was reported from 
Vienna, three or four months ago, that there being a profit upon 
coining silver, inasmuch as silver bullion was at some discount 
as compared with paper, the Government was monopolizing that 
profit by claiming a prerogative right to be first served, and itself 
supplying all the silver the mint could dispose of. In a similar case 
in Russia, in 1876, when silver fell below paper, the government of 
the Czar insisted upon a monopoly of coining silver, not by circum- 
locution, but by a direct imperial decree (September 9, 1876), pro- 
hibiting its coinage for the account of individuals. The report from 
Vienna that the government was monopolizing the silver coining 
capacity of the mint may have had some foundation of truth, but it 
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is evidently not true that individuals were, in that way, wholly 
excluded from the privilege of getting their silver manufactured into 
money. 

What Austria will do hereafter depends upon how the “ Battle of 
the Standards,” which is in progress at Vienna as well as elsewhere, 
is finally decided. But it is certain that it has coined a good deal 
of silver within six months, and is still coining it, and this demand 
has, to some extent, compensated the falling off in the India demand. 
The silver used by Austria has been, in part, purchased from the 
German Government, and in part supplied by the London market. 
The exports of silver from Great Britain to Germany increased from 
$ 323,100 in 1877, to $7,369,380 in 1878. These were exports to Ger- 
man ports, but as Germany is buying no silver, they were, of course, 
sent to those ports merely in transit, and the London accounts are 
that their destination was Austria. 

Vienna accounts, of January 23, are to the effect that the Bank 
of Vienna declines to receive silver any longer, which must mean 
that it refuses to receive silver on deposit. Silver is a legal tender 
in Austria, and the Bank is obliged to accept it in payment of debts. 
A refusal to receive it on deposit shows, either that the discount on 
it, as compared with paper, still continues, or is expected to recur 
again. Accounts of the same date are, that the bank at Pesth, and 
the Hungarian mint, were both still receiving silver. 


LONDON PAUPERISM. 


The official returns of the number of persons in London receiving 
relief under the Poor Laws, on the last day of the first week in Jan- 
uary, was as follows, in the three years named : 

Receiving indoor relicf. Receiving outdoor relief. 
1876 nee 36,561 =r 50,150 
1877 ‘ 38,331 aii 44,625 
1878 wane 40,137 ‘ae 42,370 
1879 nae 43,204 nie 40,941 

These returns do not show any increase of legal pauperism. Those 
receiving relief inside of poor-houses are more, but those receiving 
relief outside are less. If all accounts are not at fault, the amount of 
poverty in London has rarely been so great as now, but it is mani- 
fested in other ways than in swelling the pauper rolls. 

In all the parishes in England (those of London included) the 
total number of those receiving legal relief in the first week of 
November, increased from 659,665 in 1877, to 677,435 in 1878. 


ENGLISH CAPITAL, 


The London 77?mes (January, 1879) insists stoutly that depressed 
as British industries have been for several years past, British capital 
is not only unimpaired, but has been positively increased. It claims 
an increase in nearly all forms of fixed capital, such as_ houses, 
railroads, etc., in the tonnage of vessels and steamers, and in the 
stocks of goods, raw material and food. It claims that the plant, 
machinery and appliances of production have been well kept up, 
and that additions made to them are a full off-set to the losses of 
all kinds. It says nothing about the losses arising from the bank- 
tuptcies of foreign nations, companies and persons having British 
creditors, and in fact the losses of that class, so much bemoaned by 
many British writers, are mainly imaginary, as respects National 
debts. The indebted nations, which have gone into bankruptcy, 
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received, on an average, very little for them, and in most cases, 
have already paid that little back, under the pame of interest. 

The 7zmes admits a loss from the sale and transfer of good stocks 
and securities, but does not place it at a high figure. It says: 

As to the sale of securities to foreigners there may have been some loss: 
but, even on the showing of those who make the most of this item, there can 
be no question of anything more than the sale of about fifty millions (sterling) 
of securities for a year or two, while an aggregate loss of several hundred 
millions would only diminish by ten or twenty millions annually the tribute we 
are entitled to draw from abroad. We should doubt, however, whether we 
have lost in this way even a hundred millions, which we might well lose 
without hurt, when we have to receive specially large imports to make up for 
bad harvests. As compared with our former large imports of securities, such 
an export is insignificant indeed, and the effect must be inappreciable when 
the gigantic amount of our home capital and the fact of an increase of that 
capital in other directions are considered. 

Two years ago, the 7zmes characterized the rate at which English- 
men were disgorging securities as “enormous.” The rate has cer- 
tainly been greater during the past two years, and the present esti- 
mate of the Zzmes is too low. But a more important question 
still, is, when and at what point the process of disgorgement will 
come to an end. The balance of trade against Great Britain in 1878 
has fallen off somewhat as compared with 1877, but not more than 
British income from foreign investments fell, so that there was no 
diminution of the balance to be made good by the transfer of secu- 
rities. The real question is, whether the British can restore their 
pre-eminence in mining, manufacturing and trading to its former pro- 
portions, so as to keep up their exports to such a figure as com- 
pared with imports as to stop the outgo of securities. 


BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 


In 1866, the amount of notes which the Bank of England might 
issue, on the strength of its securities and without any cover of gold, 
was fixed at £15,000,000. Since then, the rights of joint-stock and 
private banks to issue notes not covered by gold to the amount 
of £1,300,000 have lapsed in various ways. Under Peel’s Bank Act 
of 1844, the Bank of England has the right, at any time, to demand 
an increase of its fixed issue equal to two-thirds of the diminution 
in the fixed issues of other banks. So far, it has not exercised 
this right since 1866. 


LONDON BANKS, 


The reports of these institutions made at the half-yearly meetings 
in January were all flattering. The only objection we see to them 
is, that they were too good. Dividends fully maintained, surplusses 
all intact, no losses by bad debts, and ample reserves of cash; these 
features appear in all the reports with monotonous uniformity. As 
Gen. Butler said, about some testimony before a Congressional inves- 
tigating committee, everybody is at perfect liberty to believe the 
whole of it who chooses to do so. The remarks of Mr. Ferguson, 
Chairman of the Union Bank, may be taken as a sample of’ the 
whole. He says that the cash reserves of the bank are £ 3,777,000, 
cash on call £1,500,000, and total losses by bad debts during the 
preceding six months “less than £300.” All the investments of the 
bank are so good that even at the present prices they could be real- 
ized at a profit of £60,000. In no instance has the bank granted 
acceptances except when the drawers, chiefly bankers, are of 
“undoubted standing,” and with the “additional security in every 
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instance of the deposit, before accepting of good bills and securities 
immediately available with a large amount of margin.” Bankers 
in America, who are quite as skillful and prudent, have not been 
so fortunate, and the world will be slow to believe that England 
can pass through such a commercial depression as it is now 
under, and such a universal prostration of prices, without undermin- 
ing many of the securities in which banks and bankers must neces- 
sarily deal. The banks in this country, under the same circum- 
stances, have frankly admitted losses and provided for them by 
reducing dividends and otherwise. The British banks would be more 
likely to have maintained a solid and permanent credit if they had 
pursued the same conservative course. 


UNITED STATES SILVER LAW. 

There is no doubt that the elections of last November in this 
country were looked upon in Europe as portending an arrest of the 
further coinage of silver. One of our commissioners to the Monetary 
Conference at Paris reports that that impression was general when 
he left Europe, on the 21st of November. This belief continued 
there, certainly for some time longer, and may possibly still continue. 
The recommendation in the annual report (December, 1878) of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that no greater coinage than $ 50,000,000 
in all should be permitted, would naturally tend to confirm it. The 
London 77mes, of January 3, took a very gloomy view of the pros- 
pects of the silver market, basing its opinions very much on_ the 
opinion that the U. S. mints would be closed to silver and that the 
whole American product would then be thrown on the general 
markets. Its language was: 

The price is now only 495éd. per ounce, and that is more or less a nominal 
quotation. Should specie payments on a gold basis be finally established in 
the United States, as seems probable, we may have our market again flooded 
with silver for which there is no demand. 


SILVER IN HOLLAND. 


At the Monetary Conference of last August, in Paris, M. Mees, 
President of the Bank of the Netherlands, put in a paper, in which he 
estimated the amount of silver coins in Holland, exclusive of subsidiary 
coins, at 133 million florins. The Dutch florin being about forty 
cents, this would be $53,200,000. He estimated the gold at seventy-four 
million florins, or $29,600,000, including ingots and foreign gold coins 
in the Bank of the Netherlands. The proportion of silver is about 
sixty-four per cent. of the whole. These figures do not include any 
of the Dutch colonies, in respect to which M. Mees said he was not 
able to make any estimate. The silver coins in Holland are main- 
tained at a market parity with gold by means of the suspension of 
the manufacture of them at the mint. Holland, being a creditor 
country and rich in moneyed capital, is, like England, always able to 
make up an adverse balance of trade by turning out foreign securi- 
ties. It can, therefore, maintain a larger percentage of silver at a 
market parity with gold by a limitation upon silver coinage, than 
such a country as the United States. But to that it should be 
added, that there is no experience to show that Holland might not, 
by the same method now employed, maintain silver at a market 
parity with gold, with silver constituting more than sixty-four per 
cent. of the total metallic circulation. There is no experience to 
show that a currency, consisting even exclusively of silver, may not 
be so limited as to quantity as to be kept at a much higher rela- 
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tion to gold than is now anywhere established by law. The scheme 
is, in fact, pending, and finds some advocates, of bringing the cur- 
rency of India, which is exclusively silver, up to a parity with gold, 
by suspending the further coinage of silver. Theoretically, we see 
no reason why that might not be done, although it might be nec- 
essary to add the further measure of withdrawing and melting down 
some of the India silver which is already coined. The feasibility of 
such a policy is one thing, however, and the wisdom of it is another. 
The chief recommendation of metallic money, and it is a sufficient 
one, is that the limitation of its quantity and, therefore, its value 
depend upon nature, and not upon governments. A metallic money, 
with governments prescribing how much shall be coined, and sure 
to change their prescriptions with every revolution in politics, has 
nothing to recommend it. 


THE UNITED STATES SILVER LAW OF 1873. 


At the second sitting of the Monetary Conference of last August, 
an animated discussion arose in consequence of the declaration of 
Mr. Groesbeck, of the American delegation, that the passage of the 
United States law of 1873 was an “inadvertence,” and that, while 
the general public were not aware that any such law was _ being 
passed, the great body of even the Congress which passed it did 
not understand the effect of it. The British delegates manifested 
some incredulity about the possibility of the passage of a law of 
that importance without a thorough discussion, and the Swiss dele- 
gate read documents, tending to show that the exact nature of the 
Jaw was pointed out in reports from certain bureaus in which he 
said it originated. Thereupon, Gen. Walker, another of the American 
delegates, declared for himself, that although an economist, (he is 
the Professor of Political Economy at Yale College,) he heard noth 
ing and knew nothing of the law at the time of its passage; and 
that most of the people of the United States knew as little about 
it as he did. . 

The exact language of Gen. Walker, as given in the Proces Verbaux, 
printed by the French Government, is as follows: 

Gen. Walker made explanations, the effect of which was that the change 
produced by the law of 1873 was not only not observed by the general pub- 
lic, but even by those who were specially occupied by financial and monetary 
questions. For himself, although by profession an economist, and intending to 
keep up with the progress of the money question, he was not aware of the 
change when it was made, and he was authorized to believe that the same 
thing was true of the great majority of his fellow citizens. 


METALLIC STANDARDS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

According to statements made at the Paris Monetary Conference 
of last summer, by Mr. Goschen, one of the British delegates, the 
currency of the following British colonies is based upon a single 
gold standard, viz.: Malta; Cape of Good Hope, Natal and the 
Transvaal; Australian Colonies and New Zealand; Gibraltar; Canada; 
and Newfoundland. 

The currency of India and of the following colonies is based upon 
a single silver standard, viz.: Hong-Kong ; Straits Settlements ; Ceylon; 
and Mauritius. 

In the British West Indies the double standard had always pre- 
vailed until 1876, consisting of sterling money, and of the silver 
dollar (Mexican, Spanish, etc.), at a rating of 4s. 2¢. The West 
Indian Colonies had the peculiarity of giving an unlimited legal 
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tender to British under-weighted silver coins, equally with British 
gold sovereigns. Mr. Goschen says that this British silver token 
money “of course possesses the same value as gold” in the British 
West Indies, and, in fact, constitutes their entire circulation to the 
exclusion of gold. It is an equally good remittance to England, 
where the Government takes care to preserve its market parity with 
gold. These colonies have been urged by the British Cabinet to 
limit the tender power of this silver money to two pounds, as it is 
limited in England, but so far refuse to do so. In 1876, they took 
away the legal-tender power of the silver dollar, in consequence of 
its depreciation below its former relation to the pound sterling. 

Upon the general monetary policy of the British Government, in 
respect to its dependencies, Mr. Goschen observed: 

‘*Under the policy formerly pursued, the British Government endeavored to 
extend the: currency laws of the United Kingdom to all its colonies and 
dependencies. Experience, however, proved that, although British currency was 
well adapted for some colonies, it was impossible to force the currency law 
of the United Kingdom upon the silver-using countries of the East, or upon 
small military settlements in foreign parts, such as Hong-Kong, Gibraltar, or 
British Honduras. The policy adopted in later years has, therefore, been to 
adopt the single silver standard for the colonies situated in that part of the 
world in which the use of silver prevails; and, in military settlements, to 
accept the currency of the nation by which they are surrounded. This policy 
has not yet been thoroughly carried out in some of the less important 
colonies. 


THE BANK CLERKS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The tenth annual meeting of the “ Bank Clerks’ Beneficial Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia,” was held at Friendship Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, December roth, 1878. The President, B. F. Dennisson, in 
the Chair, and G. A. H. Rose, Recording Secretary. The Associa- 
tion was called to order at 7.30 P. M., when the President submitted, 
on behalf of the Board of Management, the Annual Report, of which 
the following is a summary : 

Number of members at last report, 269; elected during the year, 8. 
Total, 277. Deaths, 5; expelled for non-payment of dues, 7; resigned, 
3=15. Present membership, 262. 

Number of honorary members at last report, 24; present number, 25. 

There has been received for dues and assessments, $ 2,740.50; from 
honorary members, $50; from interest on investments, $ 584.70; 
profit by sale of City loan, $1,092.62. Total receipts, $ 4,467.82. 

Paid for benefits, $2,500; for premium on U. S. loan, $670; for 
expenses, $159.02. Total payments, $ 3,329.02. Net gain, $1,138.80. 

Balance at last report, $9,161.87; balance on hand at this date, 
$ 10,300.67; of this amount $10,000 are invested in six per cent. 
U. S. loan, 1867, and $300.67 deposited in the Fidelity Insurance 
and Safe Deposit Co.; amount invested at last report, $8,500; present 
investment, far value, $10,000, Net gain, $1,500. 

Market value of U. S. loan, $10,600; par value, Mt. Holly Street 
ground-rent, $833.33; total amount paid for benefits since the or- 
ganization of the Association, $18,500; total amount received from 
honorary members, and contributions, $3,990; present investment, 
$10,000. Net gains from dues and assessment, $6,110. 
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The receipts from dues, assessments, and interest, have been 
$ 666.18 in excess of the amount paid for benefits and expenses. 

During the year, the Board, after careful consideration, determined 
to change the invested fund from City Loan to Government Loan, 
and thus realize a portion of the large premium at which the City 
Loans were selling, while the rate of interest would remain the 
same. 

The Board records the death of five members during the year, 
In each case the benefit has been paid to the legal representative, 

The Association is congratulated upon the continued prosperity of 
which this report gives evidence. 

The election for Officers and Directors to constitute Board of 
Management was then held, with the following result: 

Prestdent—B. F. Dennisson; Vece-Presédent—C. D. Howell; Tveas- 
urer—R. E. Wright; Recording Secretary—G. A. H. Rose; Corre- 
sponding Secretary—W. G. Oves; Dérectors—J. C. Plish, E. Wheeler, 
J. C. Garland, L. Renshaw, W. T. Nelson, Joseph Roberts, Arthur 
Wells, Wm. Wilson, Watson Dupuy, G. T. Cathell, C. S. Austin. 

On motion, the benefit for the ensuing year was continued at 
five hundred dollars. 


INSOLVENT AND ASSIGNMENT LAWS OF THE 
STATES. 


Since the repeal of the United States bankrupt law the relations 
of debtor and creditor, in respect to insolvency, assignments for the 
benefit of creditors, and exemptions of property from liability for 
debts, are again a matter for the exclusive regulation of the differ- 
ent States. The laws in force upon these subjects are, as is well 
known, very diverse in their character. Some States have no statutes 
regulating insolvency or assignments; others have had considerable 
legislation upon the subject; but the differences among them are 
radical and so numerous, that we have thought it interesting to the 
readers of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE to prepare a short epitome of 
the laws of the different States upon these points, and also 
upon attachments of property on mesne¢e process. In it we have 
treated, as insolvent laws, only those which provide for the discharge 
of a debtor from his debts; and have not referred to the statutes, 
which are in torce in all the States, under which a debtor, whose 
body is taken in execution, may obtain a release from arrest. At 
the outset, two things should be borne in mind: first, that discharges 
under State insolvent laws have no force against the citizens of 
States other than those in which the discharges are obtained, unless 
the creditor submits himself to their jurisdiction, by proving his 
claim against the estate of the debtor; second, that, as a general 
rule, and in the absence of statutes, assignments of property for the 
benefit of creditors are valid, even though they provide for prefer- 
ences to favored creditors and make the release of the debtor a 
condition precedent to the receipt of any benefit under them. 

In several States there are laws authorizing the appointment of 
an attorney to represent foreign creditors in insolvency proceedings, 
thus making them parties thereto without their consent. It is not 
probable that the courts will hold that foreign creditors can be 
bound in that way. The general rule is well established, that a dis- 
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charge in insolvency does not affect a creditor who is not within the 
jurisdiction of the State, or country, where the discharge is granted. 
Baldwin vs. Hale, 1 Wallace 223; Same vs. Bank of Newbury, tb. 2343 
Soule vs. Chase, 39 N. Y. 342; Kelly vs. Drury, 9 Allen 27, 1 Kent 
Com., 12 Ed. 422 and N. 1. But a discharge will not be prevented 
from barring a contract made with a citizen of the same State, by 
his becoming a citizen of another State after the contract is made. 
Stoddard vs. Harrington, 100 Mass. 87. When movable property and 
choses in action are in one State, and assignments of them are made 
in another, the effect of such assignments is not in all respects 
settled. It has been decided that ¢xvo/untary assignments under the 
insolvent laws of a State, will not prevail against attaching creditors 
in another. Ae/ley vs. Crapo, 45 N. Y. 86. Nor will a voluntary 
assignment for the benefit of creditors (whether it be under the 
terms of an insolvent law or not) prevail against subsequent attach- 
ing creditors, unless it is valid and executed with all the formalities 
required by the laws of the State where the property is attached; 2 
Kent Com., 12 Ed. 407 and N. 1. Nor in any case against a prior 
attachment. 

Alabama.—No insolvent law. Assignments regulated by statute, which for- 
bids preferences, or any provision for the release of the debtor. Attachments 
issue against a defendant who is non-resident, or absconds, or removes his prop- 
erty from the State, or is guilty of fraud, etc. A bond is required of plaintiff. 
Exemptions: homestead, $2,000; selected personal property, % 1,000. 

Arizona,—No insolvent or assignment law. Attachments issue in actions upon 
contract for direct payment of money where plaintiff has no security, or when 
defendant is a non-resident, etc. The plaintiff must give bond. Exemptions : 
homestead, 5,000; certain personal property, $1,2co; domestic animals, etc. 

Arkansas,—No insolvent law. Assignments regulated by statute, which for- 
bids preferences. Attachments issue against a defendant who is non-resident, 
about to leave the State, avoids service of process, conceals property, or is 
guilty of fraud, etc. Exemptions: homestead, $2,500; personal property of 
head of family, $ 500. 

California,—An insolvent law, by which a debtor surrendering his property 
may receive a discharge from his debts. No preferences permitted. No dis- 
charge in cases of fraud, nor from debts due as a depositary of funds received 
as banker, broker, or commission merchant Assignments not allowed, unless 
under this law. Attachments when defendant is a non-resident, or in an action 
upon contract for direct payment of money, where plaintiff has no security, the 
plaintiff giving bond. Exemptions : homestead, $ 5,000; or if party is unmarried, 
$ 1,000 ; household articles, $200 ; library, etc. 

Colorado,—No insolvent or assignment law. Attachments ( plaintiff giving 
bond) when defendant is non-resident, or conceals himself, or stands in defiance 
of officer, or in case of fraud, etc. [exemptions to head of a family : homestead, 
$2,c00; tools and stock, $200; wearing apparel, household goods, and furni- 
ture, $100; library of professional men, $ 300; animals, farming tools, etc. 

Connecticut.—Insolvent law, with compulsory proceedings, which may be taken 
by creditor to amount of $100. Property put into hands of trustee. Discharge 
from debts proved, upon payment of seventy per cent. Debtors property 
exempt for two years from legal process upon debts which might have been 
proved, Assignments must be administered under this law. Attachments 
on mesne process, in all cases. Exemptions: necessary wearing apparel and 
furniture. 

Dakota.—No insolvent law. Assignments without preferences allowed, but 
are void against any creditor not assenting thereto, if they tend to coerce the 
creditor to release his claim, or provide for payment of fraudulent claim, or 
reserve any benefit to assignor, or confer any power upon assignee, which may 
delay the conversion of the assigned property or exempt the assignee from 
liability from neglect of duty, etc. Attachments (plaintiff giving bond) when 
defendant is non-resident, absconds, conceals, or conveys property in fraud of 
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creditors, etc. Exemptions: one acre in town, or 160 acres in country, with 
buildings; selected personal property, $1,500, besides absolute exemptions. 

Delaware.—No insolvent law. Assignments governed by the common law, 
except that a special partnership may not give preferences. Attachments, ( plain- 
tiff giving bond) when defendant has fraudulently left the State, etc. Exemp- 
tions : personal property, $ 275. 

District of Columbia.—No insolvent or assignment laws, except that assign- 
ments of the property of a special partnership, with preferences, are void. 
Attachment (plaintiff giving bond) when the defendant is non-resident, or 
removes or is about to remove his property, etc. “&xemptions: clothing, fur- 
niture, $300; tools, $200; library, $ 400; provisions, etc. 

Florida,—No insolvent or assignment law. Attachments (the plaintiff giving 
bond) when defendant is non-resident, or about to part with his property 
fraudulently, or remove from the State, or fraudulently secretes property, etc. 
Exemptions : homestead, 160 acres in country, half acre in city, with buildings ; 
personal property, $1,000. 

Georgia.—No insolvent law. Assignments regulated by a statute, which for- 
bids preferences, or making a release of the debtor a condition precedent to 
receipt of dividends. Attachments (the plaintiff giving bond) when defendant 
is non-resident, absconds, conceals himself, resists a legal arrest, removes, or is 
about to remove his property, or fraudulently disposes of the same Exemptions : 
homestead, to head of family, $1,600; personal property, # 1,000. 

Idaho.—Insolvent law, under which the debtor is discharged upon making an 
assignment, as therein provided, except in cases of fraud. Attachments, ( plain- 
tiff giving bond) in actions upon contract for the direct payment of money, 
when the plaintiff has no lien or security, or when the defendant is a 
non-resident, etc. Exemptions : homestead, $ 5,000 ; certain enumerated personal 
property. 

Illinois.—No insolvent law. Assignments without preference, allowed and 
regulated by statute. Attachments (plaintiff giving bond) when defendant is 
non-resident, absconds, conceals himself, or his property, is guilty of fraud, etc. 
Exemptions : homestead, $1,c00; furniture, $100; selected property, % 100; 
certain farm stock. 

Indiana,—No insolvent law. Assignments without preferences, or provision 
for release of debtor, allowed and regulated by statute. Attachments substan- 
tially same as Illinois, Exemptions: real or personal, at option of debtor, % 300. 

lowa.—No insolvent law. Assignments without preferences allowed and reg- 
ulated by statute. Attachments substantially same as in Illinois. Exemptions : 
homestead, half acre in town, forty acres in country, with buildings thereon ; 
enumerated personal property, $1,200. 

Kansas,—No insolvent law. Assignments without preference allowed and 
regulated by statute. Attachment substantially as in Illinois. Exemptions : 
homestead, one acre in town, 160 acres in country, with improvements ; furniture, 
$ 300, and other enumerated articles of personal property. 

Kentucky.—No insolvent law. Assignments regulated by statute. Any pref- 
erence may be set aside in six months. Attachment substantially as in Illinois. 
Exemptions : homestead, $ 1,000, furniture, $ 100 ; some fatming stock, etc. 

Louisiana.— Insolvent law, with compulsory proceedings by a judgment credi- 
tor, upon return of the execution ‘‘ no property found.” The debtor makes a sur- 
render to the creditors, and may be discharged by consent of majority of creditors 
in number and amount, except in case fraud or preference is proved. Assign- 
ments without preference may be made without regard to the insolvent law. 
Attachmert substantially as in Illinois. Exemptions: homestead and _ stock, 
$ 2,000 ; furniture, etc., $600. 

Maine.—Insolvent law passed in 1878, modeled on the U. S. Bankrupt Law. 
Voluntary petition may be filed by debtor owing $300. Involuntary proceedings 
by at least two creditors, having one-fourth in amount of the provable debts. 
Debtors owing less than $300, may make an assignment in a summary manner. 
No percentage is required to be paid to entitle a debtor, for the first time 
insolvent, to discharge. Attachments within four months from date of filing 
petition dissolved. Preferences given within two months void, and may be 
recovered by assignee. Assignments are probably acts of insolvency, and may 
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be set aside by the assignee in insolvency, if made within four months of the 
filing of the petition. Otherwise probably good, if without preferences. 
Attachments on mesne process in all cases. Exemptions: homestead, $500 ( if 
recorded in proper office) ; furniture, $50, and certain specified articles. 

Maryland.—Insolvent law, under which the debtor is discharged upon sur- 
render of his property, except where fraud or preference is proved. Assign- 
ments subject to rules of common law. Attachment ( plaintiff giving bond ) 
when defendant is non-resident, and in cases of fraud, etc. Exemptions: books, 
tools ; $ 100 selected property. 

Massachusetts.—Insolvent law, similar to the U. S. Bankrupt Law. Proceed- 
ings generally the same, except that involuntary petition may be filed by one 
creditor, and the acts of insolvency are not so numerous. Discharge upon pay- 
ment of fifty per cent., or by consent of majority in number and value of credi- 
tors None in case of fraud or preference. Assignments are acts of insolvency, 
but good if not avoided by assignee in insolvency. Attachments on mesne 
process, in all cases. Exemptions : homestead, $800, upon recording claim in 
proper Office ; furniture, $ 300 ; stock and tools, $ 100; and certain other articles 
of personal property. 

Michigan.—lInsolvent law, by which a debior, with the consent of two-thirds 
of his creditors, and upon surrendering his property, may be discharged. 
Assignments allowed. Attachments (plaintiff giving bond) issue when defend- 
ant is a non-resident, or is guilty of fraud, etc. Exemptions: homestead, forty 
acres in country, with house thereon; or lot and house in town worth $1,500; 
household goods, $250 ; clothing and library, $150; tools and implements, % 250. 

Minnesota,—No insolvent law. Assignments without preference, allowed and 
regulated by statute. Attachment ( plaintiff giving bond) when defendant is 
non-resident, conceals his property, is guilty of fraud, etc. Exemptions: home- 
stead, eighty acres and buildings in country, lot and house in town ; furniture, 
$500; animals, with food and farming utensils, $300; provisions, tools, etc., 
} 400. 

Mississippi.—No insolvent law. Assignments not requiring a release of the 
debtor, allowed. Attachments ( plaintiff giving bond) when defendant is non- 
resident, conceals property, or is guilty of fraud, etc. Exemptions: homestead, 
eighty acres, $2,000; furniture, $100; professional libraries, $250; animals, 
provisions, etc., $100. 

Missouri.—No insolvent law. Assignments, without preference, allowed and 
regulated by statute. Attachments (plaintiff giving bond) when defendant 
is non-resident, conceals himself or property, or is guilty of fraud. Exemptions : 
homestead (against all debts subsequent to title ), in places of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, $3,000; in places of less than 40,000 inhabitants, $1,500: clothing, 
tools, etc., $150; furniture, $ 100; provisions, $ 100. 

Montana,—No insolvent or assignment laws. Attachments, in actions 
upon contracts to pay money, the plaintiff giving bond in double the 
value of property attached ; also before debt due, if debtor fraudulently disposes 
of his property to defraud his creditors. Exemptions : homestead, $2,500; nec- 
essary furniture, tools, etc. ; books, $100. 

Nebraska.—No insolvent law. Assignments without preference, allowed and 
regulated by a recent statute, 1877. Attachments (the plaintiff giving bond ) 
when defendant is non-resident, or conceals property, or is guilty of fraud, etc. 
Exemptions : homestead in country 160 acres, with buildings; in town 20 acres 
and house not to exceed $2,000; if no homestead, $500; personal property. 

Nevada.—Insolvent law. * No percentage or consent required for discharge, 
which is only from debts mentioned in debtor’s schedules. None, if fraud or 
preference, etc. Assignments forbidden. Attachment (the plaintiff giving bond ) 
in actions upon contract for direct payment of money where plaintiff has no 
security. Exemptions : homestead, $ 5,000; furniture, $ 100 ; domestic aniinals, 
tools, etc. 

_ New Hampshire,—No insolvent law. Assignments without preference or pro- 

vision for release of debtor, allowed and regulated by statute. Attachments on 
mesne process, in all cases. Exemptions: homestead, $500; furniture, $ 100; 
tools, $ 100. 
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New Jersey.—No proper insolvent law. Assignment law by which the 
debtor is discharged from the debt proved under assignment, except where the 
.debtor is guilty of fraud or concealment, etc. Attachments when defendant is 
non-resident or abscends from his creditors. Exemptions: homestead, $ 1,000; 
personal property, $200, and all wearing apparel. 

New Mexico.—No insolvency or assignment law. Attachments substantially as 
in Illinois. Exemptions: homestead, $1,000; clothing, tools, books, furni- 
ture, etc., etc. 

New York,—Insolvent law under which the debtor surrendering his property 
is discharged by consent of the persons representing two-thirds of the debts. 
No discharge if fraud or preference is proved. No involuntary proceedings 
unless the debtor is imprisoned. Assignments and the duties of assignees have 
been regulated by recent acts, 1877 and 1878. Attachments substantially as in 
Illinois, Exemptions: homestead, $1,000; must be recorded in the county 
where situate ; clothing, furniture and supplies; tools, $25; library, $50; certain 
domestic animals, etc. 

North Carolina.—A law by which, upon surrendering his property, the per- 
son of the debtor is freed from liability to arrest or imprisonment, except 
when fraud is proved; but the debt is not discharged. Assignments allowed. 
Attachments substantially as in Illinois. Exemptions: homestead, $1,000; 
selected personal property, $500. 

Ohio.—A law similar to that of North Carolina. Assignments without prefer- 
ence allowed and regulated by statute. Attachments substantially as in 
Illinois. Exemptions: homestead, $1,000; or, if no homestead, selected personal 
property, $500; clothing, furniture, certain domestic animals, tools, etc. 

Oregon,—Attachments (plaintiff giving bond) upon all contracts, payment of 
which is unsecured. Voluntary assignment law dissolves attachments if made at 
any time before judgment, distributes assets fro rata among all creditors pre- 
senting claims within three months. Exemptions: books and pictures, $75; 
clothing, $ 100, and $ 50 additional for each member of family if a householder ; 
tools, etc., $400; special exemption to householders, of ten sheep, two cows. 
five swine, etc. Household goods, furniture, etc., to value of $300 besides. 

Pennsylyania.—Law similar to that of North Carolina. Assignments without 
preference allowed and regulated by statute. Attachments substantially as in 
Illinois. Exemptions: real or personal property, $300; clothing, books, etc. 

Rhode Island.—No insolvent law. Assignments allowed and regulated by a 
recent statute which took effect September, 1378. Attachments, or levies, 
within sixty days after the same are made or commenced, may be dissolved by 
an assignment without preferences under the act. Upon the giving of a pre- 
ference by the debtor, any three creditors holding not less than one-third of 
the debts may petition the Supreme Court in equity for the appointment of a 
receiver of his estate, who is to take possession like an assignee in bankruptcy. 
Preferences given by the debtor within sixty days of the commencement of pro- 
ceedings are void as under U. S. Bankrupt Law. There is no provision for the 
discharge of the debtor. Attachments when defendant is non-resident, or 
fraudulently contracted the debt, or conceals or disposes of his property, or 
has refused to apply his property to the payment thereof. Exemptions : furniture, 
etc., $300; tools, etc., $200. 

South Carolina,—No insolvent law. Assignments according to common law. 
Attachments substantially as in Illinois. Exemptions: homestead, $ 1,000; 
furniture, tools, etc., $500. 

'Tennessee,—Law as to insolvency and assignments same as in South Carolina. 
Attachments substantially as in Illinois. Lxemptions: homestead, $ 1,000; 
household goods and _ stock. : 

Texas.—Law as to insolvency and assignments same as in South Carolina. 
Attachments substantially as in Illinois. Exemptions: homestead, $ 5,000 ; 
furniture, tools and certain animals. , 

Utah.—Law as to insolvency and assignments same as in South Carolina. 
Attachments (when plaintiff has no security) substantially as in Lilinois. 
Exemptions : homestead, $1,000; and $250 for each member of the family ; 
furniture, tools, provisions, etc. 
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Vermont.—Insolvent law of 1876, modeled on the U. S. bankrupt law, with 
involuntary proceedings by one creditor to amount of $250. No discharge, 
unless assets equal thirty per cent. debts, or by consent of majority in number 
and amount of debts proved. No discharge also in substantially same cases as 
in bankrupt law. Assignments appear to be acts of insolvency, which may be 
set aside by an assignee in insolvency if made within four months of filing his 
petition. Attachments on mesae process in all cases. Exemptions: homestead, 
$500 ; specified articles of furniture, tools, etc. 

Virginia. —No insolvent or assignment laws. Attachments substantially as in 
Illinois. Exemptions : to a householder, head of a family, real or personal prop- 
erty, $2,000; library, $100; wearing apparel, furniture, etc. 

Washington Territory,—Law as to insolvency and assignments same as Vir- 
ginia. Attachments substantially as in Illinois. Exemptions: homestead, 
$1,000; clothing, libraries, furniture, animals, tools, etc., $200. 

West Virginia.—No insolvent law. Assignments regulated by statute, pre- 
ferences being allowed. Attachments same as in Virginia. Exemptions : home- 
stead, $1,000; personal property, $ 200. 

Wisconsin,—Insolvent law, by which debtor is discharged upon surrendering 
property and complying with law. Assignments, with preferences, unless by 
limited partnerships, allowed and regulated by statute. Attachments substantially 
as in Illinois. Exemptions: homestead, 40 acres in country, one-fourth acre in 
town; clothing, furniture, $200; farming tools, $50; tools or stock in trade, 
$200 ; printing material or presses, $1,500, etc. 

Wyoming.—No assignment or insolvent laws. Attachments substantially as in 
Illinois. | Exemptions: homestead, $1,500; selected personal property, $ 500. 
Exemptions apply to residents of the territory only. 


THE PROCESS OF SETTLING TREASURY ACCOUNTS. 


In the case of Wm. S. McKnight, and others vs. The United States, the opinion 
of the Court of Claims contains an explanation of the process by which accounts 
are settled in the United States Treasury Department. This opinion was deliv- 
ered by Judge Wm. A. Richardson, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, and 
his experience in that Department has enabled him to present this compli- 
cated matter in a clear and concise form. We print that portion of the decision 
which contains the points of greatest general interest. 


The claimants prove and rely upon a certificate of the Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury, made to the Secretary of War, January 6, 1873, certifying a bal- 
ance of $ 30,675.68 to be due to them as assignees of Simeon Hart, a Govern- 
ment contractor, for flour delivered by him; a requisition of the Secretary of 
War upon the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, requesting him to cause a warrant to 
be issued thereon for the certified balance; and a warrant by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, addressed to the Treasurer, dated January 31, 1873, 
duly countersigned and registered, for the payment of the same, upon which 
there is a memorandum signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, directing that, 
of the amount, $9,000 be paid to the Treasurer, and deposited by him in the 
Treasury in general account, on account of a debt due the United States by 
Simeon Hart, as security on a bond given by Lieut. Col. John B. Grayson, 
commissary of subsistence. Upon the warrant a draft for $21,675.68 was 
drawn and issued to claimants by the Treasurer, and paid on presentation. The 
balance of $9,000 was deposited in the Treasury according to said direction of 
the Secretary; and it is for the recovery of this balance that suit is now 
brought. ; 

It further appears that the certified allowance by the accounting officers was 
made upon an alleged voluntary order, indorsement, or assignment by Simeon 
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Hart, of a voucher alleged to have been issued to him by J. B. Grayson, a 
commissary of subsistence, for flour delivered in May, 1861, under contract, but 
neither the delivery of the flour, nor the genuineness of the voucher or assign- 
ment thereof was proved in this Court, except by what is claimed to be prima 
facie evidence from the documents, of which copies are produced. Thus the 
claimants rely entirely upon the certificate of the balance found due by the 
Comptroller, the requisition of the Secretary of War, and the warrant of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, claiming that the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in directing, by his memorandum on the warrant, 
a diversion of the money from the parties to whom it had been found to 
be due, and its application to another object, was unauthorized, and of no 
legal effect as against them in this action. 

It will contribute to a correct determination of the force and effect of the 
acts of the public officers thus relied upon, to consider carefully how 
accounts and claims against the Government are settled throughout the 
several processes of settlement, examination, and certification to which they 
are subjected. 

The Revised Statut:s, § 236, require that all claims and demands whatever 
by the United States or against them, and all accounts whatever in which 
the United States are concerned, either as debtors or as creditors, shall be 
settled and adjusted in the Department of the Treasury.” 

The principal officers to whom this great responsibility is committed by 
law are called ‘*accounting officers,” consisting of six Auditors (R. S. § 276), 
each acting separately upon different classes of accounts ; and the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, who is also an auditor of all public accounts rela- 
tive to the public lands (R. S. § 456); two Comptrollers (R. S. § 268) each 
also acting separately in like manner ; and a Commissioner of Customs, whose 
duties were transferred from the First Comptroller, and who, under another 
name, is a comptroller in matter of accounts relating to customs (R. S. §§ 316- 
318). 

There are also other officers through whom accounts must pass for different 
purposes, in the Treasury Department and elsewhere, before payment is made, 
whose duties in connection therewith we shall refer to as we note in detail the 
course of business in settling accounts from the time a demand is brought to 
the Treasury Department until final payment thereof. 

Accounts accruing in the War Department, relating to the pay and clothing 
of the Army, the subsistence of the officers, bounties and premiums, military 
and hospital stores, ordnance, recruiting, medical, Kreedmen’s Bureau, Soldiers’ 
Home, and for contingent expenses, are received aad examined by the Second 
Auditor. Those relating to the subsistence of the Army and the Quartermaster’s 
Department, engineers, river and harbor surveys and improvements, compen- 
sation for losses of horses and equipments of officers and enlisted men in 
the military service, for the losses of horses and equipments, or of steam- 
boats and all other means of transportation, in the service of the United 
States by contract or impressment, and generally all accounts of the War 
Department, other than those provided for, are received and examined by 
the Third Auditor (R. S. §277). When examined, the Auditor certifies in 
each case the balance, and transmits the account, with the vouchers and 
certificate, to the Second Comptroller for his decision thereon (R. S. §§ 
273, 277 )s 

The Second Comptroller examines the same and certifies the balance 
arising thereon, and his certificate is returned, with the vouchers, to the 
Auditor, who transmits the certificate to the Secretary of War, in whose 
department the expenditure have been incurred, for a requisition thereon 
(R_S. § 273). 

The Secretary of War, upon this certificate, draws a requisition on the 
Secretary of the Treasury, requesting him to cause a warrant for the amount 
specified to issue in favor of the claimant, to be charged to the appropriation to 
which specific reference is made (R. S. § 3,673 ). 

The requisition signed by the Secretary of War is forwarded by him to the 
Second Comptroller, who countersigns the same (R. S. § 273), and sends it 
to the Auditor by whom the account was first audited. 
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The certificate is returned to the Auditor, who files the same with the 
vouchers in his office, records the requisition, certifies to it, and sends it to the 
Secretary of the Treasury (R. S. § 283 ). 

A warrant is then drawn in the warrant division of the Secretary’s office and 
charged to the proper appropriation, The warrant is addressed to the Treasurer 
of the United States, directing him to pay to the person named, the amount 
specified, to be charged to the appropriation named in the margin (R. S. §§ 
248, 3,675). This is examined by one of the Assistant Secretaries (R. S. § 
245), and is signed either by the Secretary, or, in certain cases, by special 
appointment of the Secretary, by one of the assistants (R. S. $246). It 
then goes to the First Comptroller, who countersigns the same, it being his 
duty ‘*to countersign all warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
shall be warranted by law” (R. S. $269). It is next sent to the Regis- 
ter, who, after recording and certifying to the same, transmits it to the 
Treasurer. 

The Treasurer thereupon draws a draft, payable by the Treasurer in Wash- 
ington, or elsewhere by an Assistant Treasurer or designated depositary, to 
the order of the person named in the warrant, signs the same, transmits it 
to the Register for record and certification by him, and on its return 
delivers it to the party to whom it is made payable, or his attorney, or 
to whomever he may order, unless the Secretary of the Treasury, by a 
memorandum on the warrant, otherwise directs. The Treasurer relies 
wholly upon the warrant as it reaches him under the signature of the Sec- 
retary or an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and he strictly follows its 
directions as his authority and justification, 

Then, and not till then, is the setthement consummated and payment 
authorized (R. S. §§ 3,593, 3,644). 

Accounts of the Navy Department are settled in the same manner, except 
that they go to the Fourth Auditor (R. S. § 277), and the requisition is 
drawn by the Secretary of the Navy (R. S. § 273). So are the accounts 
relating to Indian affairs and to agents of lead and other mines, except that 
they go to the Second Auditor, and accounts relating to pensions of the Army, 
which go to the Third Auditor, and those relating to pensions of the Navy, 
which go to the Fourth Auditor (R. S. § 277), and all require requisitions from 
the Secretary of the Interior, instead of other heads of departments (R. S. § 
444); but they are passed upon by the Second Comptroller, and in all other 
respects are subject to the same departmental processes as stated with reference 
to claiins on the War Department. 

As fo the settlement of the accounts of other departments there is some vari- 
ation in the course of business from that which we have stated. 

The First Auditor receives and examines all accounts accruing in the Treas- 
ury Department ; accounts of salaries in the Patent Office ; of judges, marshals, 
clerks, and other officers of courts, of the officer in charge of the public build- 
ings and grounds in the District of Columbia ; of the Congressional Printer ; of 
expenditures for the Department of Agriculture ; for public buildings and for 
prisoners convicted by United States Courts, and certifies the balances and trans- 
mits the same with the vouchers, those relating to the customs to the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, and all others to the First Comptroller (R. S. §277). The 
Fifth Auditor, receives and examines all accounts relative to the State Depart- 
ment, all accounts of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and those relating 
to the contingent expenses of the Patent Office and the Post Office Department, 
and accounts of the census, and certifies the balances to the First Comptroller 
(R. S. §§ 273, 277). 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office also certifies the balances found 
by him, as an auditor, to the First Comptroller (R. S. § 456). 

The Commissioner of Customs examines the accounts thus transmitted to him, 
and certifies the balances arising thereon to the Register, and there his duty 
ends, 

The First Comptroller in like manner certifies to the balances arising on the 
accounts thus transmitted to him directly to the Register (R. S. § 269), by 
whom the accounts, vouchers, and certificates are filed and preserved (R. S. § 
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313), and a copy of the certificate in each case sent to the secretary of the 
department in which the expenditure has been incurred (except when it is the 
Treasury Department ), who indorses thereon a request to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to ‘* please cause a warrant to be issued in accordance with the certi- 
fied copy of settlement,” and forwards the same to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in the warrant division of whose office it is then filed as a basis for draw- 
ing a warrant. 

When the expenditure has been incurred in the Treasury Department, the 
Register transmits to the Secretary of the Treasury copies of the certificates of 
balances adjusted (R. S. $313), and they are sent to the warrant division, 
and warrants issue, and other proceedings are had precisely as in account which 
pass the Second Comptroller, as before explained. 

There are kept in the warrant division of the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in the offices of the Register and First Comptroller, separate 
appropriation-accounts, in which are credited the amounts appropriated by Con- 
gress to each specific object, the Secretary issuing appropriation-warrants to 
the Register and Comptroller therefor. These accounts, in each of those three 
offices, are charged with all warrants from time to time drawn against them 
respectively (R. S. §$§ 313, 3,675). And the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Auditors, performing the duties of register for the War, Navy, and the Interior 
Departments, in whole, or in part, also keep like appropriation-accounts for those 
departments (R. S. $3,673). Thus, the different officers of the Treasury 
Department have checks upon each other in the drawing of money from the 
public funds. 

The Post Office Department accounts are kept, audited, controlled, and paid 
in an anomalous manner as compared with all other Government accounts. All 
the revenues deposited in the Treasury on account of that department stand to 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, for service of the Post Office 
Department, and there is no comptroller of accounts as a separate officer (R. 
S. §§ 406, 407, 408, 3,642, 3,643, 3,674). Accounts are examined by the 
Sixth Auditor, who performs not only the duties ordinarily belonging to an 
auditor, but also those of a register and comptroller (R. S. § 277). When he 
certifies a balance due, a warrant therefor is drawn on the Treasurer for the 
amount, signed by the Postmaster-General, and countersigned by the Sixth 
Auditor. It is then transmitted to the Treasurer, who records the same, directs, 
by an order on the face thereof, its payment out of the Treasury, and returns 
in it to the Postmaster-General. 

This is not only a warrant, but is a draft also, payable to the order of 
the creditor, and is delivered to him for collection, and upon that warrant 
and draft, payment is made, the funds of that department not being subject 
to the warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, as are other public moneys 
in the Treasury (R. S. § § 3,642, 3,674). 

If the Postmaster-General, or any person whose account has been settled 
by the Sixth Auditor, is dissatisfied with the settlement, he may, within 
twelve months, appeal to the First Comptroller, whose decision shall be 
conclusive (R. S. § 270). 

Such is the method of the final settlement of all accounts in the Treas- 
ury omitting much detail which occurs in carrying on the general course of 
business. 

But vast sums of money are paid to parties for salaries and on other 
accounts by disbursing officers before the claims have passed the Treasury 
accounting, and the number of such officers is large, their appointments being 
provided for by special or general provisions of statute (R. S. §§ 56-58, 62, 
176, 255, 496, 1153, 1382, 1550, 1563, 1765, 1951, 3144, 3646, 3648, 3658, 
3677, 4839. etc., etc.) They are all under bonds, and are responsible for the 
legality and correctness of their payments. Their accounts are finally settled 
through the accounting officers, and every item charged therein is subject to 
examination and adjustment, as are all other demands, and only such are 
allowed as are found to be sufficiently vouched for and to have been legally 
and rightly paid. All others are rejected, and the disbursing officer and his 
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bondsmen are held liable for any balances found against him on such settle- 
ment (R. S. §§ 3622-3625; A/cAce vs. United States, 12 Ct. Cl. R. 553). 

Most of the accounts of the State Department are paid in that manner 
through different disbursing officers and otherwise, before being finally audited, 
and so are all those of the Department of Agriculture, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture being himself the disbursing officer (R. S. § 3677), and neither 
he nor the Secretary of State draws requisitions, or requests, for settlement- 
warrants to issue on the certified balances of the accounting officers. To these 
disbursing officers the money is advanced on advance-warrants drawn in most 
cases by requisition or request from the heads of the departments in which 
the money is required, recognized by statute as to the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Attorney-General, and Secretary of the Interior (R. S. §$ 56, 369, 444), 
and allowed in practice as to all the departments. The money advanced there- 
on is passed to the credit of the disbursing officers by the Treasurer, the 
assistant treasurers, or designated depositaries, and drawn by them only on 
their checks when required and under rules to which they are made subject by 
department orders and statute provisions, or is received and paid out in cash 
(R. S. §§ 3620-3623 ). 

Coupons on bonds and quarterly-interest checks of the public debt are paid 
on presentation, without advance warrants being drawn therefor, but the Treas- 
urer is reimbursed monthly by warrants drawn on his requisitions, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the amounts thus paid, and subsequently they pass 
the accounting officers as items of credits in his accounts. But interest on 
registered bonds (except that on the funded loans, so called, which is paid 
by checks ) is always advanced to the Treasurer and assistant treasurers, upon 
advance-warrants as in other cases. 

Consuls in foreign countries draw drafts upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
or Secretary of State to the extent of what appears to be due them, and so 
do sometimes the ministers of the United States to other Governments, although 
generally the latter officers draw upon the agents or disbursing officers appointed 
for that and other like purposes in London. These drafts are paid on warrants 
drawn upon requisitions of the Secretary of State, and are charged to the 
respective drawers, to be accounted for on final settlement ; and the accounts 
of all these officers are finally examined and passed upon by the accounting 
officers, and payments thus advanced are charged against them. 

These different processes in the settlement of claims and demands upon the 
Government from their receipt by the Auditor, through the several stages of 
examination, certification, and drawing of warrants for payment up to the time 
when the Treasurer issues his drafts, are all matters of accounting, to justify 
the Treasurer in paying out the public money, and are not consummated 
beyond recall until the claimants receive the negotiable drafts of that officer, 
drawn according to the convenience of parties upon the Treasury proper in 
Washington, or upon one of the several assistant treasurers or designated 
depositories in some other place. 

Such drafts are understood to constitute new contracts on the part of the 
Government, into which the previous claims upon which they issue are merged, 
and are valid and binding upon the United States in the hands of dona fide 
holders, by indorsement, for valuable consideration, as commercial bills of 
exchange and promissory notes are between individuals, whatever valid objections 
or defenses there may have been to the original claims and accounts upon 
which the settlements were made and drafts issued (R. S. § 308; 7he Floyd 
Acceptances, 7 Wall. 666). 

The certificates and orders made previously to the issuing of the drafts are 
departmental proceedings, directions among the several public officers, none of 
which are delivered to the claimants, or even allowed to be seen and exam- 
ined by them without leave from some officer having authority to grant. it. 
Parties gain no new rights thereby, into which their former rights of action 
are merged, and upon which actions can and must be brought as upon an 
award, There is nothing in the proceedings in the nature of a submission to 
arbitration. 
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NATIONAL BANKS AND STATE USURY LAWS. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT—WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENN, 
The First National Bank of Mt. Pleasant Penn. vs. F. O. Tinstman. 


A National bank in Pennsylvania may lawfully charge and receive the same rate 
of interest as any State bank of issue is authorized to charge. 

The several State banks incorporated by special Acts of Assembly, and named 
in this case stated, have the ower, under their charters and the general Acts of 
Assembly relating to banks, to issue. 

Having this power, and being authorized by their charters to charge such a 
rate as may be agreed upon between the bank and its customer, any 
National bank in Pennsylvania may charge and receive such a rate of interest as 
may be agreed upon between it and its customer, under the provisions of Section 
5,197 of the Revesed Statutes of the United States. 

And now, December 28th, 1878, it is hereby agreed, by and between the 
parties to the above suit, that the following case be stated for the opinion of 
the Court in the nature of a special verdict. 

The plaintiff is a National bank, duly organized and incorporated in 1868, 
under the Acts of Congress of the United States providing for the incorpora- 
tion and regulation of National banks, and is located at Mount Pleasant, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, where it has been carrying on business since 1868. 

On the 1st day of October, A. D. 1875, the defendant, being then indebted 
to the plaintiff, gave to it in good faith, to secure said pre-existing debt, a 
mortgage dated October ist, A. D. 1875, and duly recorded in the Recorder’s 
office of Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, in Mortgage Book, vol. 9, page 
28—which is the mortgage upon which the above suit was brought. 

The indebtedness originated in manner as follows: The defendant, desirous of 
procuring a loan from the plaintiff, procured his (defendant’s ) brother, A. O. 
Tinstman, to indorse defendant’s note for him (defendant), and defendant took 
this note to the plaintiff. Whereupon, the plaintiff, knowing the indorsement 
to be for the accommodation of the maker, took the note, deducted from the 
face of it the amount of interest agreed upon, to wit: at the rate of nine per 
centum per annum, and paid to the defendant the balance in money. This 
note was renewed from time to time at same rate of interest until the mortgage 
was given on the Ist day of October, 1875, which was given for the amount 
then due on said loan—for debt and interest as aforesaid. 

The total sum of the said precedent debt, principal and interest, was 
$ 8,233.79. The rate of interest taken, charged and received by the bank on 
account of said indebtedness, was agreed upon between said bank and said 
defendant, and was nine per cent. per annum, and amounts in the aggregate to 
the sum of $3,134.20, and was so taken by said bank between the 28th day 
of July, A. D. 1871, and the Ist day of October, A. D. 1875. 

The defendant admits that plaintiff is entitled to a judgment in this case for 
$# 5,099.59, being the whole of said principal less said $ 3,134.20, but the 
plaintiff claims a judgment for the whole of said $8,233.79, with interest from 
June 4th, 1876. 

The following named banks of the State of Pennsylvania have, from the date 
of their respective charters, by special Acts of Assembly, been organized and 
carrying on business under said Charters and Acts, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and said Acts of Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania herein referred to, by 
title and date of approval, shall be considered as though they were each recited 
at length herein, and may be so regarded for the purposes of this case. 

An Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to incorporate the Manayunk Bank, located in the 
City of Philadelphia.” Approved June 14th, A. D. 1871. 

An Act entitled ‘*An Act to incorporate the Bank of America.” Approved 


April 27, A. D. 1870. 
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[ Here follow the dates of various other Acts incorporating State banks. ] 

Each of said banks claims the right to issue its own bank notes under the 
said Acts of Assembly, and the Acts of Assembly hereinafter referred to, but 
no one of said banks ever issued its own bank notes, and the defendant claims 
that under said Acts of Assembly none of said banks have the right to issue. 

And the following Acts of Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania referred to 
by title and date of approval, shall be considered as thongh they were each 
recited at length herein, and may be so regarded for the purposes of this case. 

{ Here follows a reference to all the General Banking Laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania. ] 

If the Court should be of opinion, on the above stated facts, that the plaintiff 
could lawfully take, charge, and receive, of and from the defendant, by agree- 
ment between the plaintiff and defendant on such a direct loan, interest at the 
rate of nine per centum per annum, then judgment shall be entered in favor of 
the plaintiff for the sum of $ 8,233.79, with interest from June 4, 1876; but if 
the Court should be of opinion that the plaintiff could not legally take, receive, 
and charge, by agreement, as aforesaid, interest at the rate of nine per centum 
per annum, but that the same was usurious, and that the off-set of $ 3,134.20 
was claimed by the defendant in due time, under the Acts of Congress, then 
judgment shall be entered for the plaintiff for the sum of $5,099.59, with 
such, if any, interest, it may be entitled to under the above stated facts, 
either party reserving the right to sue out a writ of error. 


D. T. Watson, Attorney for Plaintiff. 


WELTY MCCULLOGH, Attorney for Defendant. 
December 21st, 1878. 


D. 7. Watson, for plaintiff, argued that the several Acts incorporating the 
State banks, taken in connection with the several banking laws of the State, 
gave these banks the power to issue. That having the ower, it was imma- 
terial that it had never been exercised. That as the charters of these 
banks permitted them to receive on the discount of notes, &c., such an 
amount of interest as was agreed upon between the customer and the bank, 
that therefore, under Section 5,197 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, any National bank in Pennsylvania could take and charge the same. 
The First National Bank of Mt. Fleasant vs. Duncan & Bro., 25 Pittsburgh 
Legal Fournal, p. 169; Tiffany vs. The Bank of Missouri, 18 Wallace 409. 

Welty McCullogh, for defendant, claimed that Section 5,197 referred to the 
general laws of the State, and not to any special law incorporating and 
granting any special privilege to one particular bank, and that as the gen- 
eral law, in reference to interest, limited, in Pennsylvania, the rate to six 
per cent., a National bank in Pennsylvania could take or charge no more. 

The Court. ( MCKENNAN, Cir. J.). January 20, 1879. Judgment is hereby 
rendered for the plaintiff in the within case stated, for $8,233.79 with 
interest from June 4, 1876. i 


ed 


PREFERRED CREDITOR.—The defendant bank was the creditor of the bank- 
rupt by note of four thousand dollars, and was at the same time indebted to 
the bankrupt on deposit account to the amount of four thousand five hundred 
dollars. Prior to proceedings in bankruptcy, and on the day before the matur- 
ity of the note, the defendant, having knowledge of the insolvency of the bank- 
rupt, received from the bankrupt a check for four thousand dollars, and 
thereupon surrendered the note; and by the transaction, to that extent, 
reduced the amount of the deposit account in favor of the bankrupt upon the 
books of the defendant. Held that the transaction was an adjustment of mutual 
debts, and not a fraudulent preference of a creditor.—Rodinson vs. Wis. M. 
and F. Ins. Co., bankrupt, U. S. Cir. Ct., E. D., Wis. 


47 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


[FROM THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. | 


CoRPORATIONS.—I. Possess only powers conferred: ultra vires.—Corporations 
possess such powers, and such only, as the law of their creation confers upon 
them; and when created by public acts of the Legislature, parties dealing with 
them are chargeable with notice of their powers, and the limitations upon them, 
and cannot plead ignorance in avoidance of the defense of ultra vires. Franklin 
Company vs. Lewiston Institution for Savings. 

2. Subscription by Savings institution to mili stock.—The trustees of the 
Lewiston Institution for Savings subscribed for $50,000 of the capital stock of 
the Continental Mills, and having no money to pay for it, the Franklin Com- 
pany, another corporation, paid that amount to the Continental Mills, taking the 
notes of the Savings institution therefor, and a certificate of the stock in their 
own name as collateral security for the payment of the notes. //e/d, that the 
action of the trustees of the Savings institution was ultra vires; that it is not 
within the authority of Savings institutions, at a time when they have no funds 
for investment, to purchase stocks or other property, not needed for immediate 
use, on credit, and thus create a debt binding upon the institution; that the 
Franklin Company, having participated in the illegal transaction, could not claim 
the privileges of a dona fide holder of commercial paper; and that the Savings 
institution, having received no benefit from the transaction, was not estopped to 
set up the defense of wltra vires. Ib. 

3. Corporations cannot deal in stocks unless authorized.—Semble, wpon the 
authorities cited, that in the United States, corporations cannot purchase, or 
hold, or deal in the stocks of other corporations, unless expressly authorized to 
do so by law. Ib. 

4. Change in corporate name does not invalidate subscription to capital stock.— 
A valid subscription to the capital stock of an incorporated company is not 
rendered invalid by a change of its corporate name in accordance with.a legisla- 
tive act; and the company may sue for and recover the subscription under its 
new name. Sucksport & Bangor Railroad Co. vs. Buck. 

5. Lstoppel: irregular notice of meeting.—A subscriber to stock of an incor- 
porated company, who as an officer participates in the calling of a meeting for 
its permanent (not preliminary) organization, and is therein chosen a director 
and acts as such, thereby waives his right to avoid payment on the ground of 
the insufficiency of the notice of the call for the meeting. Ib. 

6. Conditional subscriftion.—A conditional subscription to stock of an incorpo- 
rated railroad, held valid and to constitute a part of the amount of the sub- 
scriptions required as condition precedent to bind other subscribers. Ib. 


SuRETIES.—Where sureties engaged for the faithful discharge of the duties 
of bookkeeper of a city bank, and the principal in the bond was employed in 
the double capacity of bookkeeper and teller without the knowledge of the 
sureties, and while thus employed he made false entries in the books of the 
bank, by which erroneous payments of money made by him as teller were con- 
cealed, or in consequence of which they were made, and loss accrued to the 
bank, it is immaterial whether the loss to the bank was caused by the wrong- 
doing of the employee as bookkeeper or by his wrong-doing as teller. In 
either case can the sureties be held, where it is found as a fact in the case 
that the offices of bookkeeper and teller are quite distinct, and that those of 
a teller are more responsible, and that as teller the employee was afforded 
opportunities and exposed to temptations to take money of the bank which, 
as bookkeeper, he would not have had? The change imposed upon the sure- 
ties a risk which they did not undertake, and exonerated them from all lia- 
bility on the bond.—Jlome Savings Bank vs. Traube & Bircher, St. Louis Ct. 
of Appeals. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE ANNUAL TEST OF THE COINAGE, finished at the Philadelphia Mint on 
February 13th, showed that the dollars coined at San Francisco were .01325 
heavy, and quarters coined at Philadelphia .052 heavy. The other variations 
from the standard were in the opposite direction, the greatest being in San 
Francisco gold coins, which were .152 light. 

New YorK.—The resignation of Mr. Robert H. Lowry, for many years Presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the Republic, was followed by the promotion to 
that office of Mr. Henry W. Ford, recently Cashier. At a meeting of the 
board of directors, held January 31, Mr. Eugene H. Pullen was unanimously 
elected Cashier. 

REDUCTION OF BANK CAPITAL.—At a meeting held February 8th, the stock- 
holders of the St. Nicholas National Bank decided to reduce the capital of the 
bank from $1,000,000 to $ 500,000, owing to the oppressive taxation. It is 
said that the bank will save $15,000 a year in the payment of taxes by the 
reduction. 

REDEMPTION OF FRACTIONAL PAPER CURRENCY.—In February, 1876, the 
issue of fractional paper currency was stopped and all that currency presented 
was redeemed in fractional silver. When the issue of the fractional paper 
ceased, there was $45,000,000 outstanding. A commissioner appointed by Sec- 
retary Sherman estimated that of this amount abont $ 8,000,000 would never be 
presented for redemption, having been destroyed or lost. There is still out- 
standing about ¢ 16,000,000 fractional paper currency, of which amount about 
$2,000,000 is in three cent and five cent notes. It is now estimated that there 
will ultimately be redeemed only $4,000,000, leaving $12,000,000 as profit to 
the Government. The redemption of fractional paper currency has steadily 
decreased since 1876, and now only small sums are received for redemption. 


CONSOLIDATING BANK NOTE COMPANIES.—On January 31, the stockholders 
of the American, National, and Continental bank note companies held separate 
meetings and voted in favor of consolidation, The new company is organized 
under the New York State law of February 8, 1847, under the name of the 
American Bank Note Company. Its office will be the one heretofore occupied 
by the American Bank Note Company. The National Company has, at present, 
a contract with the United States Government for printing and engraving 
postage stamps, and the Continental Company has a similar contract for printing 
and engraving proprietary stamps. An opinion has been furnished by the 
Attorney-General to the effect that under the law, these contracts may be trans- 
ferred to the new corporation. The consolidation was determined upon in view 
of decreased business and the establishment by the Government of its own 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

CALIFORNIA.—The First National Gold Bank of Stockton has gone into 
liquidation for the purpose of reorganization under the title of the ‘* First 
National Bank of Stockton.”” The same capital and management will continue 
in the new institution, the only change being in the omission from the title 
of the word ‘*Gold,” and the substitution of currency circulation for gold 
notes. Mr. H. H. Hewlett is to be cashier and manager as heretofore. 


DELAWARE.—-Evan Rice, Cashier of the Wilmington and Brandywine National 
Bank was arrested in Wilmington, on February 6th, on a charge of embezzling 
about $27,000 of the bank’s funds. A bank examiner is investigating the 
accounts of the bank to ascertain the amount of the defalcation. It is said 
the amount embezzled will not exceed $20,000, and will not affect the finan- 
cial standing of the bank; that the amount of Rice’s bond, $10,000, will be 
paid by his bondsmen, and that Rice has conveyed $5,000 worth of property 
to the bank. 
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MARYLAND.—Dr. John Hanson Thomas, on January 23d, resigned the 
Presidency of the Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore on account 
of ill-health, and has gone to Florida, to remain until the spring. The 
Baltimore American says that ‘*Dr. Thomas has been President of the bank 
for more than forty years,~and on several occasions during troublous times 
exhibited marked skill and ability in safely steering the institution through 
them all. On one occasion during an unusual stress, and when financial dis- 
asters overtook many moneyed institutions, he pledged a large portion of his 
private securities for the bank, and placed it in a position of safety. The 
board, in accepting his resignation, passed a series of resolutions of a highly 
complimentary character to him, showing their appreciation of his valuable ser- 
vices. Mr. James Sloan, Jr., the cashier of the bank, and one of the finance 
commissioners of the city, was elected to fill the vacancy.” 

MASSACHUSETTS BANKs.—The annual report of the Bank Commissioners states 
that there arn now 168 Savings banks doing business in the State, and during 
the past year eight banks have been placed in the hands of Receivers, to be 
wound up. Five Savings banks have been temporarily enjoined by decrees of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, and remain under the management of their officers. 
The total of the deposits in the Savings bank doing business Oct. 31, 1878, was 
$ 209, 860,631.18 being a decrease of $34,735,783. This decrease includes 
$ 7,262,400.62 in the banks which are in the hands of Receivers. The amount 
of surplus, including a guarantee fund of $1,524.196.65, was $ 5,873,586. 39, 
being an increase of $691,051.53. The amount deposited during the year was 
$ 29, 763,370.14, a decrease from the previous year of $12,831,862.44. The 
amount of the withdrawals was $ 58,254,071.27, being $ 10,335,832.40 more 
than in the previous year. The number of withdrawals was 503,697 an 
increase of 3,714. The report states that the Loan and Trust Companies 
appear to have been carefully managed, and some of them are increasing the 
business of their trust departments. 

MissourRI.—The Missouri House of Representatives has passed a bill hedged 
by very rigid penalties which forbids more than six per cent. interest for any 
loans, and fixes five per cent. as the rate where no rate is agreed upon, The 
measure caused consternation at St. Louis, and the Merchants’? Exchange of 
that city telegraphed to Jefferson City, urging the Senate to defer action until a 
special committee can be heard. If the bill should become a law, St Louis 
bankers say that they would call in their loans, distribute their assets and 
put up their shutters. 

St. Louts.—Another St. Louis bank has gone out of business. The officers 
of the Lucas Bank, of that city announced on February 14th, that the stock- 
holders of this institution have decided to wind up its business, The reason 
given is that the profits of the business do not pay a fair interest on the capital 
invested The business of the bank has been transferred to the Mechanics’ 
Bank of St. Louis, where deposits will be paid in full on demand. It is stated 
that the stockholders will realize $120 per share, the par value being $ 100. 

New JersEY.—The Central National and First National Banks, of Hights- 
town, have effected a consolidation, taking the name of First National Bank of 
Hightstown, N. J. The new bank will occupy the building of the old Central 
National, and will begin with a capital of $150,000. 

New York.—The First National Bank of Saratoga, N. Y., was reopened on 
February 20th, with new capital and officers, Augustus Bockes, Justice of the 
Supreme Court, is President ; and William Bockes, Cashier. 

RuHopE IsLAND.—The commissioners appointed to examine the condition of 
the Citizens’ Savings Institution at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, report its gross 
assets at $253,084, liabilities $264,588. They recommend that the bank be 
wound up. 

TENNESSEE.—The Tennessee Senate recently rejected the bondholders’ 
proposition to compromise the debt of that State. The Tennessee House has 
now, by a vote of fifty-two to twelve, defeated a resolution providing for com- 
promising the debt at fifty cents on the dollar in new bonds bearing four per 
cent. interest. No settlement of the debt is to be expected from this session 
of the Legislature. 
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VERMONT.—Mr. Leander Hutchins died at Waterbury, on February 17th, in 
his eighty-first year. From 1854 to 1865 Mr. Hutchins was President of the 
Bank of Waterbury, and upon its reorganization under the National banking 
system, continued in that office until 1874. 


VIRGINIA.—The Virginia Senate on February 22d, after four days’ debates 
passed the bill for funding the State debt, which embraces the plan proposed 
by the creditors. It passed by a vote of thirty to eleven, being opposed by 
the party known as the ‘‘forcible readjusters.” The bill has to go to the 
House, where the opposition to it is stronger, but it is expected to pass that 
body also. It provides for a new funding of the State debt into forty year 
bonds, and for the payment of three per cent for ten years, four per cent. 
for twenty years, and five per cent. for ten years. Under the bill it will be 
necessary for two consol bonds to be presented for funding with every ‘‘peeler” 
bond, there being twenty millions of consols and ten millions of ‘* peelers” 
outstanding. By the terms of the bill the Funding Association of the United 
States, of which Hugh McCulloch is President, and the council of foreign 
bondholders in London are made the financial agents of the State, and are 
alone intrusted with the power to fund the debt. 

Petersburg.—The Commercial National Bank of Petersburg has gone into 
liquidation, and the business of the bank will be wound up as soon as practi- 
cable. The good-will and fixtures of the bank have been purchased by the 
Petersburg Savings and Insurance Company. The Commercial was the last 
National bank in the city, two other banks having been swept away by the 
panic of 1873. 

La BANQUE JACQUES CARTIER.—Under its new management this bank appears 
to have gotten over its difficulties and to be in a fair way to prosperity. The 
shareholders have applied to the Federal Parliament for power to reduce the 
bank capital to not less than $500,coo, by reducing the number of shares and 
by annulling the shares owned by the bank itself, if deemed expedient. An 
examination has shown that the net profits of the past year have been equal 
to a dividend of six per cent. on this amount. Among the new directors we 


_ are pleased to find the name of Mr. W. Weir, banker, of Montreal. 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES.—The reprints of the Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York City, furnish the standard British magazines at very 
moderate cost. These comprise: Zhe Loudon Quarterly, Edinburgh, Westmin- 
ster, and British Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine. Either one is 
supplied at four dollars a year, or the whole five for fifteen dollars, the post- 
age being prepaid by the publishers. 


GERMAN COINAGE.—On the 21st of December, 1878, there had been coined 
under the new Imperial German Currency jaw, as much as 1,671,754,345 marks 
in gold, or about $ 417,938,000. This coinage has been as follows : 


Double crowns $ 311, 103,000 
99,842,000 


RAGE CYOWDG 6 6.6:<:hc0:000:0 LdeaDiaintdddeadidedateaiketies Sisk ca aes 6,993,000 


$ 417,938,000 

The total coinage of gold of the Imperial mints for the twelve months 
ending December 21, 1878, amounted to 135,842,900 marks or $33,960,000. 

The total amount of subsidiary silver coinage under the new Currency law 
is about $ 106,676,900. 

In this coinage, the Imperial Treasury has gained upon the commodity value 
of the silver consumed, at least 42,000,000 marks or $ 10,500,000, while losing, 
as has been estimated, at least 62,500,000 marks or $15,625,000 in withdraw- 
ing and selling the old silver. 


SILVER IN THE AUSTRIAN BANK.—From September 30, 1878, to January 
15, 1879, the silver in the Austrian National Bank increased from £ 6,900,000 
to £ 9,070,000, There was no change in the gold, which at both dates was a 
little below £ 8,000,000. The larger part of the recent silver coinage by the 
Austrian mint, seems to have found a lodgment in the vaults of the Bank. 
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SERVIAN CURRENCY.—Among the first acts of its newly-acquired independ- 
ent power, Servia has adopted the double standard, with a coinage and a rela- 
tion of value between the metals assimilated to those of the French. The 
unit of their money is the exact equivalent of the franc and is called a Dinar, 
The Minister of Finance is ordered to coin the following amounts. 


FRENCH LOANS IN LONDON.—As an illustration of the extent to which the 
French loaned money in London during 1878, it appears from the annual 
report of one of the Paris financial companies, the Comptoir d’£scompte, that 
its profits in London discounting in 1878 amounted to 2,379,136 francs. 


SPECIE IN THE BANK OF FRANCE.—The London £conomist publishes a state- 
ment, on the authority of M. A. Foville, holding a position in the office of the 
French Minister of Finance, of the amounts of gold and silver held by the 
Bank of France on the 31st of December in each year since 1850. The state- 
ment shows that on the 31st of last December, the silver was in excess of the 
gold for the first time in many years, the figures being as follows : 

December 31. Gold, in francs. Silver, in francs. 
1877 1,176,900,000 wa 865,400,000 
1878 a 983, 500,000 ine 1,058, 100,000 

On the 25th of last July, the silver in the Bank of France amounted to 

982,000,000 francs. 


SENTENCE OF A MINT RopBER.—M. Deibecque, Director of the French 
Mint, was sentenced, at Bordeaux, on February roth, to six years’ imprison- 
ment and $25,000 fine for embezzling $280,000 in bullion, which had been 
lodged in the Mint by the Rothschilds. M. Delbecque substituted galvanized 
copper bars for the bullion which he embezzled. 


REFUNDING IN CONGRESS.—In the Senate, Mr. Morrill ( Vermont ), from the 
Committee on Finance, submitted, on February 14th, a motion to request the 
House to return to the Senate the bill passed a few days ago to authorize 
the issue of certificates of deposit in aid of the refunding of the public debt. 
He said the object was to amend it so that the proceeds might be applied to 
something besides the five-twenty bonds, “These bonds were so rapidly being 
refunded that soon there would be none of them. It was thought by the 
committee of the House that the bill should be amended so as to apply to 
other bonds, but the House could not amend it, the bill having already passed 
that body. The motion was agreed to. 

On February 18th Mr. Morrill moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
House bill to authorize the issue of certificates of deposit in aid of the refund- 
ing of the public debt was passed last week. Agreed to. 

He then submitted an amendment to apply the proceeds from such certifi- 
cates to the payment of any bonds bearing interest at a rate of not less than 
five per cent. instead of to the payment of five-twenty bonds alone, which pay 
six per cent. interest, as provided in the original bill, The amendment was 
agreed to and the bill was passed. 


TaxEs.—The theory of the revenue law is, that the property is lmble for 
the taxes without regard to whom the land may be set down as reputed 
owner, or who may own the land when assessed or when sold for taxes.— 
Virden vs. Bowers, Sup. Ct., Miss. 


CALLS OF FivE-TWENTY Bonps.—Since our last record the following calls 
have been made by the Secretary of the Treasury. The ‘bonds are known as 
‘* Five-Twenty Bonds,” of the Act of March 3rd, 1865, Consols of 1867, and will 
be paid at the Treasury of the United States, in the City of Washington, on 
and after the dates specified respectively : 

Eighty-fifth call, dated January 28, 1879: Matures April 28. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 64,001 to 70,000 ; $100, Nos. 85,001 to 100,000 ; 
$500, Nos. 62,001 to 69,000; $1,000, Nos. 86,001 to 100,000. Total coupon, 
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$10,000,000. Registered Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 2,551 to 2,800; $100, Nos. 18,501 
to 20,300 ; $500, Nos. 9,351 to 9,900; $1,000, Nos. 35,301 to 38,200; $ 5,000, 
Nos. 10,151 to 10,800; $10,000, Nos. 17,001 to 18,450, ‘Total registered, 
$ 10,000,000. Aggregate, $ 20,000,000. 

Eighty-sixth call, dated February 1, 1879. Matures May 1. 

Coupon Bonds.— 50, Nos. 70,001 to 75,000; $100, Nos. 100,001 to 115,000 ; 
$500, Nos. 69,001 to 75,000; $1,000, Nos. 100,001 to 114,000. Total eoupon, 
$10,000,000, Registered Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 2,801 to 3,000; $100, Nos. 20,301 
to 21,900 ; $ 500, Nos. 9,901 to 10,650 ; $1,000, Nos. 38,201 to 40,900; $ 5,000, 
Nos. 10,801 to 11,500; $10,000, Nos. 18,451 to 19,700. Total registered, 
$10,000,c00. Aggregate, $20,000,000. 

Eighty-seventh call, dated February 6, 1879. Matures May 6. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 75,001 to 80,500; $ 100, Nos, 115,001 to 130,000; 
$500, Nos. 75,001 to 81,000; $1,000, Nos. 114,001 to 129,000. Total coupon, 
$10,000,000. Registered Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 3,001 to 3,100; $100, Nos. 21,901 
to 22,950; $500, Nos. 10,651 to 11,150; $1,000, Nos. 40,901 to 42,300; 
$5,000, Nos. 11,501 to 12,150; $10,000, Nos. 19,701 to 21,300. Total reg- 
istered, $ 10,000,000. Aggregate, $ 20,000,000. 

Eighty-eighth call, dated February 12, 1879. Matures May 12. 

Coupon Bonds. —$ 50, Nos. 80,001 to 85,000; $ 100, Nos. 130,001 to 146,000; 
$500, Nos. 81,001 to 87,000; $1,000, Nos. 129,001 to 144,000. ‘Total coupon, 
$10,000,000. Legistered Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 3,101 to 3,170; $100, Nos. 22,951 
to 23,200; $500, Nos. 11,151 to 11,300; $1,000, Nos. 42,301 to 43,400; 
$5,000, Nos. 12,151 to 13,400; $10,000, Nos. 21,301 to 23,000. Total reg- 
istered, $10,000,000, Aggregate, $ 20,000,000, 

Eighty-ninth call, dated February 17, 1879. Matures May 17. 

Coupon Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 85,001 to 90,000; $ 100, Nos. 146,001 to 160,000 ; 
$500, Nos. 87,001 to 93,000; 1,000, Nos. 144,001 to 158,000. Total coupon, 
$10,000,000. Registered Bonds.—$50, Nos. 3,171 to 3,220; $100, Nos, 
23,201 to 23,500; $500, Nos. 11,301 to 11,450; $1,000, Nos. 43,401 to 44,200; 
$5,000, Nos. 13,401 to 14,000; $10,000, Nos, 23,001 to 25,300. Total reg- 
istered, $ 10,000,000. Aggregate, $20,000,000. 

Ninetieth call, dated February 24, 1879. Matures May 24. 

Coupon Bonds. —$50, Nos. 90,001 to 100,000; $100, Nos. 160,001 to 
180,000; $500, Nos. 93,001 to 100,000; $1,000, Nos. 158,001 to 176,000. 
Total coupon, $13,000,000. Registered Bonds.—%50, Nos. 3,221 to 3,240; 
$100, Nos. 23,501 to 23,620; $500, Nos. 11,451 to 11,520; $1,000, Nos, 
44,201 to 44,400; $5,000, Nos. 14,001 to 14,350; $10,000, Nos. 25,301 to 
26,950. Total registered, $7,000,000. Aggregate, $ 20,000,000. 

The calls now outstanding are as follows: 


Call, Date of Call. Matures. Amount. 
73 ee November 27 wai February 27 
74 sais December 9 ‘casa March 9 
75 Pree December 19 nee March 18 
76 amen December 31 aes April I 
77 hee January 4 ee April 4 
78 ere January 6 en April 6 
79 aaa January ° 8 asdeiie April 8 
8o dine January 11 soos « Api It 
81 Pe January 14 potas April 14 
82 ai January 18 ee April 18 
83 Giaas January 21 ica April 21 
84 Ae January 24 basa April 24 
85 ree January 28 are April 28 
86 aero February 1 disiare May I 
87 .... February 6 eS May 6 
88 aca February 12 cms May 12 
89 Saal February 17 aes: May 17 
go February 24 May 24 


This leaves $60,606,800 consols of 1867 uncalled. 
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( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 655.) 


Bank and Place. 


Elected. 


ln place of 


N. Y. Ciry. National Bank Republic.... Eugene H. Pullen, Cas .. H. W. Ford. 


3): 
” 
a“ 


Bank of Anaheim, Anaheim .. 


.. Bank of Visalia, Visalia 
.. Farmers’ Bank, Wheatland... 
Conn... 


. S. H. Mott, P> 
J. J. Mack, Cas 
. T. S. Ewing, Pr 


City National Bank, Bridgeport D. N. Morgan, Pr 


J. W. Crowley. 
C. Holland. 
G. B. Waller. 


.. Nat’l Pahquioque Bk., Danbury Barzillai B. Kellogg, Pr.. B. Allen. 
. Mechanics’ Bank, \ Charles S. Leste, Pr 
New Haven.? John P. Tuttle, V. ?.... 
. National Whaling Bank, , Aug. Brandegee, Jr., Cas. J. C. Douglass. 
New London. } Ferris W. Douglass, 4.C. 
First Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville. John Clark, / T. W. C. Moore, 


La Grange Bank’g & Trust Co- George A. Speer, Cas.... J. F. Moreland. 
C. G. Samuel, Pr A. T. H. Brower. 
1 J. S. Panchen, Cas 
First National Bank, Belleville. Joseph Fuess, Jr., oss Je Ohl. 
.. First National Bank, Lanark... C. W. Franck, Py....... R. Paley. 
.. First National Bank, Macomb.. C. V. Chandler, Pr C. Chandler. 
.. Union National Bank, Macomb William E, Odell, Pr.,.. W. S. Bailey. 
. First National Bank, Mattoon . W. R. Warren, ?r.. ... M. Kahn. 
Madison Co. N. B., Anderson.. John W. Pence, Cas. J. H. Terhune, 
.. First National Bank, Attica.... George Nebeker, Pr..... M. Nixon. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Crawfordsville W. H. Durham, Pr A. Thompson, 
. First National Bank, Madison.. R. McKim, D. E. Doherty. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Michigan City George Ames, /’ H. H. Walker. 
Iowa... Merch. Nat’l Bank, Burlington. H. C. Garrett, Cas...... 
« _,. Bank of Carroll, Carroll R. E. Coburn, Cas E. 
« ,, Appanoose Bank, Centreville .. W. L. Selby, Cas........ J. 
Kansas. Holton City Bank, Holton Henry Kirkpatrick, Pr .. J. 
.. National Bank of Lawrence, { J. E. McCoy, Pr J. 
Lawrence. } J. S. Crew, V. 
John R. Mulvane, ?r.... ‘ 
B, ron Roberts, Cas...... J. R. Mulvane. 
J W. Thurston, As¢.Cas. B. Roberts. 
Central Nat’l Bank, Danville... Robert P. Jacobs, Pr.... re 
. Farmers & Traders’ Bank ... | L. Gray, /* A. D. Hill. 
Owensboro. | T. C. McCreery, 1. P... L. Gray. 
Calais National Bank L. G. Downes, /’r J. A. Lee. 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, | James Sloan, Jr., 2.... J. H. Thomas. 
Baltimore. | E. S. Beail, Cas J. Sloan, Jr. 
. Westminster Sav. Institution, { Benj. W. Bennett, /r.... J. Reifsnider. 
Westminster. } Jesse Reifsnider, Cas ... B. W. Bennett. 
.. Fourth National Bank, Boston. W. W. Kimball, /..... S. F. Woodbridge. 
. Mount Vernon National Bank {| Thomas N. Hart, Pr.... C. E. King. 
Boston. } Henry W. Perkins, Cas.. D, H. Belknap. 
. Nat’l Market Bank, Brighton... Frank G, Newhall, Cas.. E. P. Wright. 
. Packard Nat’l Bank, Greenfield N. F. Henry, 7 W. N. Packard. 
.. First National Bank, Haverhill. George Cogswell, /r.... M. How. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, New Bedford. William Watkins, ?.... E. W. Howland. 
. Plymouth National Bank,  . § I. N. Stoddard, /’r 
Plymouth. } C. R. Fillebrown, Cas... I. N. Stoddard. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Grand Rapids M. L. Sweet, 77......... S. L. Withey. 
. First National Bank, ( Z. W. Wright, Pr J. Chassell. 
Houghton. } James B. Sturgis, Cas... 
. First National Bank, Leslie.... W. W. Pierson, Cas..... C. C. Walker. 
. Lowell National Bank, Lowell. Charles T. Wooding, /7. W. W. Hatch. 


P. Wood. 
W. Calvert. 
S. Hopkins. 


. Topeka Bank, Topeka 
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Name of Bank. Elected. 


St. Louis.) G. H. Goddard, Cas..... 


737 


In place of 
Valiey National Bank, { J. Lippman, /. P?....... G. H. Goddard. 


. Bank of Commerce, St. Louis.. J. C. Van Blarcom, Cas.. 


.. Mechanics’ Bank, St. Louis.... 


. R. Hutchinson, Ass’¢ C. 


L. C. Nelson. 


‘ R 
. Moniteau National Bank \ R. Q. Roache, /r....... S. H. Owens, 
R. Q. Roache. 


H. Lathrop. 
C. W. Stanley. 


California. } N. C. Rice, Cas 


. Connecticut River Nat’l Bank ({ : i 
Charlestown.) * Elwell, P> 


City Nat’l Bank, Manchester... James A. Weston, Pr... 

... Central Nat. Bank, Hightstown O. H. Reed, Ac?’g Cas... 
.. First Nat’] Bank, Hightstown.. Joseph H. Johnes, Cas.. 

. First National Bank, Candor... J. W. McCarty, Cas..... 


"* First National Bank, Cobleskill J. R. Herrick, Pr 


Franklin. ; David Adams, Cas 
.. First National Bank, Geneva... H. S. Munger, 7 
. First Nat’l Bank, Green Spring. J. W. Cummings, Pr.. 


* First National Bank, Lima.. ; gy ty — Pr. ng Mehaffey. 


. Madison Nat’l Bank, London ., Stephen Watson, BP anion 
- Northampton Co. Nat'l Bank, t Cyrus Lawall, P........ J. Laubach. 
J. Stauffer. 


Easton. 


.. Manheim Nat’l Bank, ear Jacob L, Stehman, Pr... 
. German Nat. Bank, Millerstown H. L. Westermann, /.. 
. J. Sherrick. 

Rauch.* 


.. First Nat’l Bank, Mt, Pleasant.. H. W. Stoner, 2 


ie First National Bank, Strasburg. Geo. W. Hensel, Jr., Cas. R. F. 


2° 
. East Tennessee Nat’l Bank, { PtP eCluag. | c 


Knoxville, R. C. Jackson, Cas 
Caledonia Nat. Bank, Danville, Samuel Ingalls, Pr 
. First National Bank, { B. M. Coates, Py 


. Consol. B, of Canada, Norwich H. I. I. Campbell, Ac?’g A; 
W. H. Scott. 
Hayes. 


:. Merch. B., Canada, Owen Sound D. Miller, J/gr 


. Consol. B. of Canada, Seaforth A. Green, M/g7......... 


” ” ” Wi ngham F. J. Gosling, Mgr. 
PR. Que. Bank Jacques Cartier, Montreal A. Desjardins, Pr 
* Deceased. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL 


mm, BS 
. A. Green. 


C. Duffy. 


W. C. Norton. 


J. Thompson, 
C. Courter. 


. Farmers’ National Bank, J. C, Stoutenborough, Pr. D, Adams. 


F. Coulson. 
S. Sidner. 


. R. C. Jackson. 


. B. N. Davis. 


J. M. Sarles. 
Boscobel, } Richard Meyer, Cas ..... M. D. Tillotson. 


vT.Merch. B’k of Canada, Ingersoll George Easton, J/g7. pro tem.D. Miller. 


J. L. Beaudry. 


(Continued from February No., page 654.) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. 
2408 Burgettstown National Bank., John L. Proudfit.......... 
Burgettstown, Pa. James L. Patterson, 
2409 Farmers’ National Bank James G. Cecil 
Danville, Ky. G. 
2410 Farmers’ National Bank 
Rome, N.Y 
2411 First National Bank.. coos Me 
Nashua, low A. A. J. Felt, 
2412 First National Bank....... ... Frank Stewart. 
Stockton, CAL, Henry H. “Hewlett, 
2413 Citizens’ National Bank Tracy Reeve 
Princeton, ILL. W. Glenn Reeve, 


BANKS 


— Capital. ——~ 


Authorized. 


$ 50,000 
100,000 
100,000 

50,000 
300,000 


50,000 


"aid. 
$ 30,000 
51,000 
100,000 
30,000 
150,000 


30,000 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 655.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 


CaL.... Stockton First National Bank First National Bank, 
$ 300,000 Frank Stewart, Pr. H. H. Hewlett, Cas. - 


ILL..... Princeton Citizens’ National Bank.... Merchants’ National Bank, 
$ 50,000 Tracy Reeve, Pr. W. Glenn Reeve, Cas. 


Iowa... Nashua First National Bank First National Bank, 
A. G. Case, Pr. A. J. Felt, Cas. 


Mass... Boston Brooks & Warner Hewson, Kilbreth & Co, 


MicH. . Grand Rapids.. Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank Chemical and Imp. & Tra. 
$100,000 Leonard H. Randall, Pr. James C. Darragh, Cas. 


MINN ... Jackson B’k of Jackson (J.K.Brown) © American Exch, Nat’l Bank, 
Pleasant Hill... Bank of Pleasant Hill Donnell, Lawson & Co- 

$ 10,000 William Heins, ?r. John C. Knorpp, Cas. 
... Fremont ....... George W. E. Dorsey Kountze Brothers, 


N. Y... Ogdensburgh .. Ogdensburgh Bank Metropolitan National Bank, 
$ 100,c00 James G. Averell, Pr. William H. Averell, Cas. 
Oo #4 2 Farmers’ National Bank... 
R. M. Bingham, V. ?. Samuel Wardwell, Cas. 
4 ,. Saratoga Spr’gs First National Bank Imp. & Tra, National Bank, 
$ 100,000 Augustus Bockes, /r. William Hay Bockes, Cas. 
Pie ids) OI cS aceaeus H. D. Lee & Co Hinson & Cumming, 
Oun10... Granville Wright, Sinnet & Wright.. Fourth National Bank. 


PENN... Burgettstown. Burgettstown Nat’l Bank.. 
$ 30,000 John L. Proudfit, Pr. James L. Patterson, Cas, 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 656.) 
4 se OF 


Randall H. Foote; suspended. 
CAL.... San Francisco... Odd Fellows’ Savings Bank; in liquidation, 
| ee Clayton ....... Burgesser & Crane; dissolved. 
Kansas, Osage Mission. Neosho County Savings Bank; closed, 
MAINE.. Bangor Traders’ National Bank; in liquidation, 
Mass... Boston N. F, Fenno & Co, ; voluntary insolvency. 
MINN... Fairmont Bank of Fairmont; failed. 
.. Minneapolis.... Lumbermen’s Bank; wound up. 
jd. OE Cesremecns Bank of Wells; assigned. 
i. Lowisscccse Lucas Bank; retired, Business transferred to Mechanics’ B’k. 
... Oswego Bank of Oswego; suspended; in hands of receivers. 
” City Bank of Oswego; suspended; receiver appointed. 
Stettheimer, Tone & Co.; suspended, 
>... Salem First National Bank; closing. 
Oun1o,.. Lebanon B. A. Stokes & Co.; sold to Lebanon National Bank. 
Penn... Philadelphia... Samuel N. Davies; stricken from list. 
Petersburg Commercial National Bank ; in liquidation. 





RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 656.) 


DBE os is occas St. Nicholas National Bank; capital reduced to $500,000. 
” Clark, Dodge & Co.; dissolved. New firm, same style. 
First Nat’l Gold B’k; now First Nat’l B’k. Same officers. 
Frost & Panchen ; merged in Bank of Rome. C. S. Samuel, 
President, J. S. Panchen, Cashier. 
Princeton Citizen’s Exch. B’k; now Citizen’s Nat’] B’k. Same officers: 
Inp .... Hartford City.. Citizens’ Bank; is a chartered bank—capital $25,000. 
Iowa... Anamosa First National Bank; succeeded by H. C. Metcalf’s Bank. 
.. Emmetsburg... Shea & Brown; now M. L. Brown. 
.. Nashua A. J. Felt ; suc. by First Nat’l B’k, of which he is Cashier. 
» ,. Primghar Citizens’ Bank (Isaac W. Daggett); removed to Sanborn. 
Kansas. Solomon City.. Solomon Valley Bank (E. G. Clark & Co.); sold to N. F. 
Follett, P 
Mass.. Boston........ National Eagle Bank ; removed to 95 Milk Street, cor. Pearl. 
siavazeanare National Rockland Bank; removed to 2343 Washington St. 
Robert F. Clark; removed to 48 State Street. 
Fogg Brothers,& Co.; removed to 96 Summer Street. 
4 Ware National Bank; capital reduced to $ 300,000. 
MICH... Bank of Manistee (William Dunham & Co.); now State 
Bank of Manistee. 
Mo..... Pleasant Hill... John W. Mercer; succeeded by Bank of Pleasant Hill. 
. Versailles...... Avery & Kelsey; now Briscoe & Kelsey (Morgan Co. B’k.) 
. Ogdensburgh .. Averells, Chapman & Bean; now Ogdensburgh Bank, under 
State charter. 
. Oswego Oswego City Savings Bank; injunction removed and busi- 
ness’ resumed. 
.. Sarataga Sp’gs. First National Bank; re-opened. New capital and oificers. 
. Shelby J. Jenkins & Co. ; succeeded by H. D. Lee & Co. 
On1o,,, Cincinnati Jos F. Larkin & Co.; R. S. Rust retires, Remaining 
partners continue. Style same. 
# .,. Granville First National Bank; suc. by Wright, Sinnet & Wright, 
as Bank of Granville. 
Wis.... Darlington..... James Judge; now Judge & King. 


——— 


ATTEMPT TO MAKE A FAILED BANKER CRIMINALLY RESPONSIBLE.—Horace 
E. Taylor, banker, who failed some time ago and was subsequently arrested, was 
arraigned at Williamsport, Pa., on January gth, before the Criminal Court, on 
the charge of embezzling some $8o0,oco. The defense claimed that the money 
on deposit ceased to be the property of the depositors and became the prop- 
erty of the defendant, and therefore he could not embezzle his own funds. 
The prosecution attempted to prove by depositors that they had placed money 
in his bank, when Judge Mayer ruled that under the act of Assembly of 1862, 
the evidence of depositors could not be admitted. The Court then ordered the 
case nol. pros., and Taylor was discharged. 

SuRETY.—Although the administrator of a principal in a note may defeat the 
recovery upon the note by the plea of the statutes of limitations, yet the 
exoneration of such administrator does not relieve the surety of the intestate 
from liability. And when the surety on such note is compelled to pay the debt, 
such surety then has a cause of action against such administrator for the amount 
so paid, or against the administrator of a co-surety for contribution, —Reeves vs. 
Pullman, Sup. Ct., Tenn. 
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NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing Issue and Retire- 
ment of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES, June 20, 1874 to February 1, 1879. 
NATIONAL-BANK NOTES 
Outstanding when act of June 20, 1874, was passed.......ccccceseeee $349,894, 182 


Issued from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875.... $4,734,500 
Redeemed and retired between same dates..........000. 2,767,232 


Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875. 1,967,268 
Outstanding January 14, 1875...... aisidcthinedadisecsane 358, SOLAS 
Redeemed and retired from Jan. 14, 1875, to date..$ 72,076,059 
Surrendered between same dates............ _10,629,672 

Total redeemed and surrendered 82,705,731 
Issued between same dates vestsseseesereeees 5397753130 
Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date...... 28,930,601 


Outstanding at date.......ccccccccccseeseeeereeeee $322,930, 849 


Gyeenbacks on deposit in the Treasury, June 20, 1874, to retire 
notes of insolvent and liquidating banks..........ceccsssesscsceseseeeces 
Greenbacks deposited from June 20, 1874, to date, to retire 
National bank notes..........+4+ 
"ROCAL “GE POSS cccncsssccsacensacnssacesacentnecocs 

National-bank Circulation redeemed by Treasurer between same 
GALES’ WIEROUE LOSE cas ccaccssccsncsccesscevencccasetaacssesduccnssccetessees 
Greenbacks on deposit at date........sssee0- 


$ 3,813,675 


: 82,701,857 
86, 515,532 


CORO R Reem ee eee eee eee eee e ee eee SE SESS EEO HE EEE EEEe 


74,843,292 
11,672,240 


Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875....ssccccccsesseeeeee “$ 35,318,084 


Greenbacks outstanding at date..........ccccccccscscssscscssesscesevesevesee 346,681,016 
Joun Jay KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE.—The Sulletin de Statistique gives the proportion of 
gold and silver in the cash reserve of the Bank of France on the 31st Decem- 
ber of each year, which information is never contained in the balance sheets 
or annual reports of the Bank. In spite of the efforts of the Bank to put silver 
in circulation, by withdrawing all the small notes, it has accumulated in such a 
manner that, instead of forming about one-fourth of the reserve as formerly, 
it now exceeds the amount of gold. The proportion of each metal at the end 
of each year since 1870 was as follows: 


31st Dec. 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Gold coin and bullion, 


Francs. 
428,700,000 
553,400,000 
658, 700,000 
611,300,000 
1,021, 100,000 
1,174,300,000 
1, 530,400,000 
1,177, 100,000 

983,600,000 


Silver coin, 


Francs. 

68, 500,000 
81,200,000 
132,600,000 
156,300,000 
313,200,000 
505,000,000 
638,600,000 
865,400,000 
1,058, 100,000 


Total. 
Francs. 
497,200,000 
634,600,000 
791,300,000 
767,600,000 
1, 325,300,000 
1,679, 300,000 
2, 169,000,000 
2,042,000,0Cc0 
2,041, 700,000 


At the end of 1877, 267,500,000 francs of the gold consisted of bullion 
(ingots and foreign coin); on the 31st December, 1878, the amount of bul- 
lion had become reduced to 32,300,000 francs. A part of the bullion was 
probably taken for coinage during the year, as will, no doubt, be shown when 
the mint returns are published ; but a considerable portion of the difference on 
the two years may be accounted for by the purchases of Russian, German and 
American coin from the Bank for export during the last quarter of the year. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 24, 1879. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.35 a 4.85% in gold. 


The money market is becoming more irregular in its movements. But the 
tendency which occasionally appears to promise an advance of rates has not 
been very well sustained, and usually passes away with the circumstances which 
evoked it. Several speculative causes have stimulated the market to a spas- 
modic agitation, of narrow extent, during the past fortnight, so that a certain 
volume of business has been done at five to seven per cent. Unless in such 
exceptional cases, the usual range has fluctuated from two to four per cent. on 
prime collaterals; time loans on Governments being made at one to two per 
cent. for sixty to ninety days. The supply of prime commercial paper falls 
below the demand ; and there is, therefore, less firmness to the market. For 
choice bills the quotation is three to five per cent. The agitation in the State 
legislature, and the expected passage of the bill now pending in Albany, for 
the reduction of the rate of interest to six per cent. in New York, seems to 
have no influence, as yet, in the money market. If the legislature would incor- 
porate in the proposed law a provision repealing the usury penalties which are 
now almost nullified by conflicting legislation and by the force of events, it is 
believed that few, if any, serious evils would result from the new usury act. 
Some persons suppose that the present agitation about usury and the rate of 
interest is favorable to a discussion of the probable rate of interest which is 
likely to rule in this country hereafter. Because money is cheap now, they 
argue that it will be equally cheap for years to come. The London 7imes and 
other greater and lesser authorities here and in Europe, a few years ago, used 
precisely the same argument to prove that money would be dear for many 
years to come. At that time speculation was rampant, the rates of interest 
were high and people forgot the axiom that high rates of interest imply low 
safeguards and dangers of insolvency. As low security and high rates of interest 
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go together, it has been plausibly contended that the present low rates of 
interest are a mere.temporary reaction, and will be followed by a rebound, as 
soon as the depression of public confidence shall have spent its force and ceased 
to reduce the rates for money below the average level. Whether this be true 
or not, the obvious duty and advantage of our people is to legislate cautiously 
on all matters touching the movements of capital and the rates of interest. 
There is no doubt that any legislation on this subject is to be deprecated that ' 
fails to relax the stringent penalties for usury which cumber the legislative 
system of New York and other States, and hinder the movements of capital 
between borrowers and lenders, to the great detriment of industrial progress and 
productive growth. The reason why the agitation of this subject in Albany does 
not disturb our money market at present, is obviously to be found in the plethora 
of the money market. The supply of idle capital far exceeds the demand for the 
wants of business. Had the money market been in a more active condition 
during the discussion of the proposed legislation, more derangement would, 
doubtless, have been visible. It is worthy of remark that the rates of interest 
are now more nearly at the same level all over the world than they have ever 
been before during this century. Any argument as to the future rates of 
interest must, of necessity, be imperfect and untrustworthy, which fails to 
regard with other related facts and principles, those which are connected 
with this singular and unprecedented uniformity in the average rate of interest 
among commercial nations. 

In several of our chief cities the Clearing-House averages show some changes 
which had not been anticipated. Among them is a decline in the legal-tender 
averages. This movement is ascribed, in part, to the heavy payments into the 
Treasury, of late, on account of bond purchases, 

The New York bank statements compare as follows : 


Legal Excess of 

1879. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
$ 238,241,400 . $18,633,300 . $54,048,800 . $ 19,846,600 . $ 219,219,200 . $17,877,300 
242,280,200 .. 17,849,300 ++ 51,135,400 .. 19,427,100 -. 219,387,300 .. 14,137,875 
244,186,500 .. 18,059,500 .. 48,334,800 .. 19,398,800 .. 217,271.200 .. 12,076,500 
244,007,000 «+ 17,931,300 ++ 45,377,000 «+ 19,335,900 ++ 216,382,600 .. 9,212,650 

The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as annexed: 
1879. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Feb. seseeee $139,979,500 +++ $3,927,500 eeee $5,127,900 «eee $87,609,000 «eee $25,486,600 
139,891,100 ..+. 3,816,200 ..+- 4,720,200 .... 86,732,300 .... 25,566,800 
144,980,000 «+++ 3,708,300 ese 4,406,500 «..+ 92,270,300 «2+. 25,545,800 
1435799)200 «e+e 3,545,700 «eee 4,273,300 «++. 89,842,000 .... 25,481,100 
The Philadelphia bank exhibit for the same period is as follows : 


Loans. Reserve. Deposits. Circulation. 

$ 57,138,020 sees $15,950,850 ++ $45,666,154 e+ $11,310,790 

56,743,684 eves 16,549,118 esse 45,273,026 eee 11,309,856 

56,992,785 sees 15,914,566 eee 44,946,027 eee 11,300,127 

57,012,193 ere 1557549299 ides 44,576,408 ai 11,339)434 

The stock market is active. Government bonds continue to attract extraor- 
dinary attention, and the Treasury Department issued, to-day, the ninetieth call 
for twenty millions of five-twenties to mature on the 24th of May, next. 
Hence, during the first four weeks of that month 100 millions of five-twen- 
ties will mature, and 150 millions in April. It thus appears that, with the 
sixteen millions which mature in March, the total aggregate of called bonds 
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maturing during the three months ending 24th May amounts to 266 millions of 
dollars. The extent and progress of the refunding plans of Mr. Sherman are 
thus beyond all expectation, and their success so far has done much to 
strengthen the credit of the United States at home and abroad. In illustra- 
tion of this we may mention that the importation of called bonds from London 
is said to be more than equaled by the outflow of four-per-cent. refunding 
bonds which are in active request among foreign investors. 

Many of our banks hold fives of 1881 and sixes of 1881 in considerable 
amounts. The question is asked by some of them whether these bonds are 
likely soon to be called. The reply is obviously dependent on contingencies 
which cannot be certainly foreseen. If Mr. Sherman’s plans continue to suc- 
ceed some of the bonds above mentioned must be reached sooner than has 
been supposed. As we have shown, $ 282,736,350 of the sixes of 1881 out- 
standing must be funded before the fives of 1881 can be called. But the 
Secretary will not reach the sixes of 1881 until he has first called $98,079,300 
of matured five-twenties, and $ 194,556,300 of ten-forties, 

When these $ 292,635,600 five-twenties and ten-forties are out of the way, 
the sixes of 1881 will be reached. Of these there are $18,415,000 which will 
be due December 30, 1880, and $ 264,321,350 which will not be due until 
June 30, 1881, or about twenty-eight months hence. There are, therefore, yet 
to be refunded $ 575,371,950 bonds (five-twenties, ten-forties and sixes of 1881) 
before the $ 508,420,350 fives of 1881 can be reached, it being assumed that 
the needful legislatioh will be passed by Congress, and that the process of 
refunding will go forward so that the ten-forties will be reached before 
December 30, 1880, when the right to redeem the first issue of the sixes of 
1881 matures. 

In railroad shares there is considerable activity and strength, especially in the 
lower priced speculative stocks. The most notable operation has been the pur- 
chase of nearly 100,000 shares of Union Pacific stock at about 70 from Mr. Jay 
Gould by a syndicate of capitalists. What effect this transaction will have upon 
prices remains to be seen. An increase of speculation, and many alternating 
movements of advance and decline from the operations and combinations of the 
cliques are freely predicted. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 

QUOTATIONS : Fan. 24. Fan. 30. Feb. 6. Feb. 13. Feb. 21. 
U.S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 1o1sy ee 101% .. 102 o- 10334 ee 10214 
U.S. 10-40s Coup 10478 -- 105 is 105% ee 10534 oe 105 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 96%. 99% .. 10038 .. 99 oe 102% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 114% -- 115 a 116 “as T163% oe 118 
Lake Shore 72% 71% >. 71% oe 70%. yt 
Chicago & Rock Island 125%. 126 oe 127 oe 131% oe 13234 
New Jersey Central... 41% .. 42% .. 42% .. 447% +. 44% 
Del. Lack. & West ... 5338 «. 5s0K% .. 515% ee 52% .. 53% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 44% .- 41 oe 4olg oe 2% « 43% 
North Western 61% .. 59 in 6238 «- 6156 .. 603% 
Pacific Mail 13% 124% «. 13% .. 13% 14% 

2634 «. 25% -. 2558 «. 2538 «. 99 
CU Lean ..oscccceses @ 2% .. @ 2 @3 eo 2 @7 w~ 2@ 5 


5 
Discounts ......0+000+ 34 @ 3% .. %4@6 « 3 @s5 oo f Os vw tt @ sg 
Bills on London 4-85-4.8814 .. 4.8434-4.88 ..  4.8534-4.88 ..  4.861(-4.89 «. 4.851(-4.89 
Treasury balances, cur- $ 45,068,065 -. $479395)401 -» $47,007.42 «- $51,383,109 .. $ 49,997,722 

Do. do. gold. $ 114,534,297 -- $114,922,340-- $115,523,659.. $ 116,045,056 .. $ 115,579,179 


State bonds are dull and for the most part neglected. Railroad bonds are 
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advancing. Those of the best-known descriptions are selling at prices which 
produce to the purchaser less than six per cent. on the investment, and the 
attention of the public seems to be turning to cheaper securities hitherto less 
in favor. , 

Foreign exchange is irregular and prices favor the buyer. The supply of 
bills is ample, owing, as is affirmed, to the negotiation of Government securities 
and railroad bonds abroad. Prime sterling bills are quoted at 4.86 for sixty 
days bills and 4.89 for three days sight bills. But the actual transactions of 
the day are at lower rates, a concession of half to one per cent. being made 
in some cases from the causes above indicated. 

In about a week Congress will adjourn and at present it is quite uncertain 
whether an extra session will be convened of the Forty-sixth Congress In 
anticipation of this possible contingency, the Greenback members elect are in 
Washington consulting as to their future political movements. Their numbers 
are small, but they are hoping to work together and thus to gain, by adroit 
manzgement, a consideration which might otherwise be beyond their reach. 

With the seventeen greenback Congressmen newly elected it is alleged that 
several old members will unite. The names of Mr. Phelps, of Connecticut, of 
Mr. Kelly and Hendrick B. Wright, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Felton of Georgia 
and of Mr. Acklin, of South Carolina, have been mentioned. Of course, 
with resumption accomplished, the greenback platform becomes somewhat loose 
and dilapidated, but its anti-bank portions are said to be firm and strong. Gen- 
eral Butler is mentioned as the leader of this little party who seem very anxious 
to impress both the public and the banks throughout the country with a sense 
of their importance and power. The Forty-fifth Congress has passed no laws, 
as yet, which affect bank interests. To-day the Internal Revenue Bill is under 
discussion in the House, and it contains a clause relieving savings deposits from 
taxation so far as they are invested in United States bonds, and beyond 
that to the extent of two thousand dollars for each depositor. The opin- 
ions are conflicting as to whether this provision will become a law. It is 
re-assuring to know that, by the efforts of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, due warning has been given to the conservative members of Congress of 
both parties, and several mischievous legislative schemes have thus proved 
abortive during the anti-bank agitation which has been so rampant during the 
three sessions of the Forty-fifth Congress. 


eR 
DEATHS. 


At PRovIDENCE, R. I., on Wednesday, February tgth, aged seventy-five 
years, HENRY G. GLADDING, formerly Cashier of the Exchange Bank. 

At WATERBURY, VT., on Monday, February 17th, aged eighty-one years, 
LEANDER HUTCHINGS, late President of the Waterbury National Bank. 

At LANCASTER, Pa,, on Sunday, February gth, aged sixty-seven years, R. F. 
Raucu, Cashier of the First National Bank of Strasburg. 





